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OUR LADY’S PART IN THE REDEMPTION 
ACCORDING TO SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY WRITERS 


VEN as in the history of Mariology in general, so also in the 

literature on Our Blessed Lady's part in the Redemption, the 
theologians and Catholic writers of the Seventeenth century deserve 
a place of distinction and preéminence. Indeed, the Seventeenth 
century stands out more prominently than any other in history, not 
only because of the inexhaustible literary productions having Our 
Blessed Lady as their theme,’ but likewise on account of the in- 
numerable diatribes concerning her prerogatives, and the detestable 
abuses which abounded almost everywhere in matters Mariological.? 


As was to be expected, not a few of the works which form part 
of the vast Marian literature of this period are far from deserving 
the name of “Mariology,” and much less could they be classified 


1. See, for example, A. Roskovany, Bishop of Nitra, who in the third volume of 
his monumental work B. V. Maria in suo conceptu immaculata ex monumentis omnium 
saeculorum demonstrata (Budapestini, 1873), devotes more than fifty pages to the 
Marian bibliography of the Seventeenth century. He refers to many more in the 
appendix of vol. IX. E 

2. Cf. P. Hoffer, S.M., La dévotion a Marie au déclin du XVIIe siécle (Paris, 
1938), passim, but especially pp. 315-322. 


3 
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under the heading of “scientific theology.” Many of the authors 
are found lacking in sobriety and moderation; others overindulged 
in legends and exaggerations which prove to be more detrimental 
than beneficial to the science of Mariology. However, it would not 
be in keeping with historic objectivity to overestimate this lack of 
soundness and to imagine that there is nothing, or hardly anything, 
scientific or truly theological in the Marian literature of this century. 
There are authors who treat their subject with theological accuracy 
and who aid very decidedly in the doctrinal development of the 
various truths it contains. On the other hand, it happens not in- 
frequently that an author who is at times styled “facilis exaggerator” 
by some, displays a remarkable sense of sobriety and reveals pro- 
found intuition in handling such abstruse problems as that of Our 
Lady's share in the Redemption. Hence, their declarations should 
not be rejected a priori as if they were utterly valueless from a 
theological point of view. The fact is, that if we retained only those 
authors who never overstepped the limits of moderation, we would 
probably be left with two or three. For even those who are univer- 
sally reputed to be “serious theologians” have at times indulged in 
hyperbolical expressions and have advanced extravagant opinions 
which cannot be taken except cum grano salis. 

Whatever, in general, may be the intrinsic value of the writings 
of many of the theologians of this century, it remains true that in 
not a few of them we may discover a patent evolution of ideas with 
regard to the doctrine of Our Lady’s codperation in the salvation of 
mankind. In fact, the period of transition from the obscure and in- 
complete notion of this question to its more perfected and developed 
comprehension so reached its height at this particular time, that sub- 
sequent centuries could hardly boast of any substantial progress in 
this matter. Hence, the paramount importance which we attach to 
this period in the history of the question of Mary’s part in the 
Redemption. 

Largely because of the commotion and, indeed, confusion created 
in the field of Mariology by Adam Widenfeld’s booklet Monita 
salutaria B. Virginis ad cultores suos indiscretos (Gandavi, 1673), 
and the subsequent favorable and unfavorable reaction elicited in 
contemporary writers, we have thought it well to divide the present 
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paper into two sections: the first, dealing with the attitude of the 
authors who wrote before Widenfeld published his Monita; and 
the second, discussing the mind of those who wrote in the years im- 
mediately following the appearance of the booklet. Better to attain 
the purpose of this study, we will endeavor to follow a more or 


less chronological order in the presentation of the various authorities 
adduced. 


I. Our Lapy’s PART IN THE REDEMPTION 
AS EXPLAINED BY WRITERS BEFORE 1673 


Among the illustrious advocates of Mary as Co-redemptrix, 
stands out quite prominently the celebrated Placid M. Frangipane, 
Ord. Cler. Reg. (d. 1638), whose splendid testimony is contained in 
his work, Blasones de la Virgen Madre de Dios y Senora nuestra? 
It is best expressed in the title of the third chapter: “Mary is 
innocent (immaculate) because she is our Co-redemptrix.” 


The second title of which Mary boasts [says the author} is the title of 
Co-redemptrix, ... because everything which Christ merited for us de con- 
digno, was merited for us de congruo by Mary. . . . This title of Co-redemptrix 
requires innocence on her part; for how could she cleanse the world from 
sin if she herself were subject to sin? Were she not immaculate, then she 
would be on the same level with other men in the passive Redemption, and 
would not be Christ’s co-worker in the active Redemption. It was through 
her merits that man was liberated from original sin.4 
Co-redemption, therefore, in the author’s mind, implies a true co- 
Operation in the objective Redemption, not merely because Mary 
was the Mother of the Redeemer, but because through her own 
merits she contributed to free man from the slavery of Satan and 
bring him back to God’s friendship. In fact, Frangipane goes so 
far as to state that the very grace of the Angels was merited de 
condigno by Christ and de congruo by Mary, thus embracing an 
opinion long cherished in the Franciscan school.’ Incidentally, it 
is interesting to note that the author has recourse to Our Lady’s 
role as Co-redemptrix as to a solid doctrine whence he may deduce 
the then controverted doctrine of her Immaculate Conception. 


3. We have used the edition of Zaragoza, 1635. 
4. Op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
5. Op. cit., p. 75. 
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Alonso de Vargas, O. F.M., likewise bases the doctrine of Mary's 
initial purity on the fact that “the Blessed Virgin, together with 
Christ, redeemed the world as if with one heart.”® And he adds 
that since Mary played such an important rdle in the Redemption 


of mankind, we may rightly and without any hesitation style her 
Redemptrix.’ 


The efficacy of this argument did not escape Father Pinto 
Ramirez who openly avows: “Once we prove that Mary is the 
Co-redemptrix from sin, we have a most potent argument not to 
make her a subject to sin.”* This very same line of reasoning is 
adopted by Francis Bivario in his exhaustive treatise on the Im- 
maculate Conception.? 


Worthy of notice is the way in which John Serrano, O. F. M., 
Bishop of Acerno, declares the absolute compatibility of Mary's 


part in the Redemption with her own preservative Redemption by 
Christ: 


If Mary not only was free from sin but also codperated in the Redemption, 
she would seem to be excluded from the fruits of that Redemption, since it 
appears impossible to be at one and the same time Redemptrix and redeemed. 
However, one should hold the opposite to be true, and affirm that she was 
redeemed in a more perfect manner, remembering that according to the 
teaching of the Doctors and Fathers there is a twofold redemption, one 
preceding, the other subsequent.1° 


The eminent Spanish exegete, Jerome de Guevara, S. J., has this 
to say in his Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew: 


6. Alonso de Vargas, O. F.M., Sermén de la Concepcién de Nuestra Sefora. In 
the collection Sermones de la limpisima concepcién de N. Senora predicados en el 
real convento de San Francisco de Salamanca y recogidos por el P. Fray Gaspar de 
Vigachoaca, O.F.M. (Salamanca, 1619), p. 203. 

7. Ibid., p. 202. 


8. Andreas Pinto Ramirez, Deipara ab originis peccato praeservata (Lugduni, 
1642), anthol. 2, paragr. IV, n. 85, p. 23. The whole chapter deals with Our Lady as 
Co-redemptrix, although not always in the sense in which this is now proposed. 

9. Franciscus Bivario, Sancti Patres vindicati a vulgari sententia quae illis in con- 
troversia de Immaculata Virginis Conceptione imputari solet ager, 1624), p. 353. 
Cf. also Ludovicus Miranda, O.F.M., Defensio pro Immaculata Sacrae Deiparae 
Virginis Conceptione ab omni prorsus originali labe (Salmantiticae, 1626), quaest. 
XIII, p. 197; and likewise Jeronimo Aznar y Embid, O.S.A., Conceptos en honor de 
la purisima Concepcién de la Madre de Dios (Huesca, 1620), cap. 23, fol. 119-123. 
They both seem to understand Mary’s rdle as Co-redemptrix in the broad sense of 
the term. 

10. Joannes Serrano, O. F.M., ep. acernensis, De Immaculata Mariae Conceptione 
libri quinque (Neapoli, 1635), lib. II, cap. 32, n. 27. 
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Even as the divine Wisdom decreed to accept the death of the Son as a 

condign price for our Redemption, so likewise It decreed to accept Mary's 
compassion as having a congruous value. Hence, whatever the death of 
Christ condignly expiated in men, the Passion of Mary and her offering of 
her Son congruously washed away. 
He then reminds us that Mary could not merit her first grace and 
continues: “Whatever has come to men in the form of grace because 
of the death of Christ, the same thing [has come to them] because 
of Mary’s Passion.”! 

This intimate participation of Mary in the sacrifice of Christ 
constitutes, according to L. Scalabonio, O.S. A., a true codperation 
in the Saviour’s redeeming act;'? and because of the implied mystical 
immolation on the part of Mary, Salvator Cadana, O. F. M., points 
out that on Calvary Christ and His Mother offered up one and the 
same sacrifice for our salvation.'* The reader will find similar re- 
marks in the writings of St. Lawrence of Brindisi, O. F. M. Cap.’ 
Even the aspect of satisfaction is referred to by such theologians as 
Paul Carraria, O. P., who mentions that Mary’s codperation in the 
Redemption is based on the fact that she “whole-heartedly consented 


to the Passion of Christ guatenus redemptiva et satisfactiva erat pro 
nobis.” As to the aspect of merit, Scipio Agnellus states very ex- 
pressly that “the Blessed Virgin merited for us de congruo the self- 
same Redemption which Christ merited de condigno.”'* 

No little confusion arises at times in the minds of some, because 
ancient writers occasionally speak of Christ as being our Redeemer 
by way of a meritorious and satisfactory causality, while they refer 


11. Hieronymus de Guevara, S.J., Commentarium in Cap. I Matthei (Mattiti, 
1634), vol. 2, n. 2, fol. 77, col. 1; cited by Thomas F. Urrutigoyti, O. F. M., 
Certamen scholasticum; expositivum argumentum pro Deipara (Lugduni, 1660), p. 509. 

12. L. Scalabonio, O.S.A., Marianum decus (Ravennae, 1640), p. 114-117. 

13. S. Cadana, O. F.M., Mariale (Venezia, 1640), p. 82. See also pp. 80-97. 

14. S. Laurentii a Brundusio, O. F.M.Cap., Opera Omnia, 1, Mariale (Patavii, 
1928), pp. 183-184. On his teaching see Jerome de Paris, O. F.M.Cap., La doctrine 
mariale de Saint Laurent de Brindes (Roma, 1935), pp. 262, 143, 170. Also Girolamo 
da Fellette, O. F.M.Cap., “Un ‘reale’ predicatore mariano: San Lorenzo da Brindisi, 
Minore Cappucino,” in the periodical Mater Dei, VI (1935), fasc. 2-3, p. 61. 

15. Paulus Carraria, O. P., Theologia canonica et moralis, 11 (Bononiae, 1619), 
reg. 4, art. 3, punctum 3; cited by C. Dillenschneider, C.Ss.R., in La Mariologie de 
S. Alphonse (Fribourg [Suisse], 1931), p. 147. 

16. Scipio Agnello, Dell’interna croce della Madre di Dio (Venezia, 1634), p. 51; 
cited by C. Dillenschneider, “Le concours sotériologique de Marie 4 notre Rédemption 
chez les théologiens du XVIIe siécle, étrangers a |’école bérullienne,” in Ephem. 
Theol. Lovan., XVI (1939), 797. 
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to Mary as being our Co-redemptrix by way of intercession. At 
first sight they would seem to restrict Mary’s activity to what is now 
technically called the subjective Redemption. But in reality it need 
not be so; for intercession may be considered as pertaining to the 
order of objective Redemption as well. The Blessed Virgin, stand- 
ing beneath the cross and offering her meritorius and satisfactory 
compassion to the Eternal Father, was really and truly pleading, 
praying, interceding for our salvation, even as Christ Himself, dying 
on the cross, was pleading, praying, and interceding with His 
Heavenly Father that the latter might deign to accept His merits and 
satisfactions.'’ Who can possibly doubt this? We said that inter- 
cession could be referred to the objective Redemption. Whether de 
facto, in a specific case, the author intends this or not, cannot be 
determined a priori, but only after a careful analysis of the context 
and parallel passages. 


Let us take as an example the testimony of Peter de Tevar y 
Aldama, O. F.M. God, writes the author, is our Father and Lord 
because He created us. But will the Blessed Virgin, who had noth- 
ing to do with the creation of the world, share in these titles and 
be called Our Mother and Our Lady? “Certainly,” he answers, “and 
for a reason more excellent than that of creation, i. e., because of 
the Redemption in which she was a partner of the Son of God: He 
as the perfect, meritorious, and satisfactory cause, and she as a most 
merciful intercessor.”"* And yet, somewhat further on, developing 
the same idea, he states that Mary was our Reparatrix or Redemptrix 
specifically through her merits (“suis meritis cuncta reparando”), 
thus making his own the teaching of St. Anselm.’® He goes on 
to say that God permitted sin, and because of sin, the Word's 
Incarnation in the womb of Mary, so that she might intercede for 
sinners and redeem them (“eosque redimeret”). Thus man would 
have life more abundantly. “Ergo, per Mariam pretiotius redemit 
perditos.”’”° 


17. Cf. Epistle to the Hebrews, 5:7. 

18. Pedro de Tevar y Aldama, O.F.M., De las excelencias de Dios, su Madre y 
sus Santos (Barcelona, 1632), cap. III, col. 351. 

19. Op. cit., col. 352. 

20. Op. cit., col. 353. 
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Speaking of Mary’s compassion at the foot of the cross, the well- 
known Dominican panegyrist, Justin Miechow, assures us that the 
Eternal Father accepted not only Christ’s pleading for our salvation 
but Mary’s as well; and he concludes: “Patet igitur non solum 
Christum sed etiam Virginem causam salutis nostrae fuisse et esse.” 
Why? Because the dignity of Mary required that “ejus merita, 
preces et vota cum meritis et votis Christi conjungerentur.””' For 
this reason we may consider her “Redemptricem nostram cum 
Christo, sed minus principalem.”” 


Cornelius a Lapide also calls Mary “Redemptrix omnium ho- 
minum”; not, however, because she paid the price of our Re- 
demption per se, but because by offering herself together with her 
divine Son, she codperated in His sacrificial act and consequently 
in our Redemption.” 


This mystical immolation of Mary on Calvary was so excellent, 
writes Father Francis Poiré, S. J., that “she merited for us de congruo, 
that which Christ merited for us ex rigore justitiae.””> Christ alone 


satisfied for our sins condignly; “but Mary’s actions were so meritori- 
ous that in virtue of them God was moved, de congruo, to restore 
the human race to His friendship.” This privilege, according to the 
author, was exclusively hers.”° All this would not be true if Poiré 
had in mind nothing else but the subjective Redemption in which 
all other saints share. 


We read practically the same thing in the Elucidario of Francis 
de Rojas, O. F.M. On Calvary Mary immolates herself together 
with Christ, and this twofold sacrifice is offered up to the Eternal 
Father for our Redemption.”” Whence he concludes with Lawrence 


21. Justinus Miechowiensis, O.P., Discursus praedicabiles super litanias B. Mariae 
Virginis (Neapoli, 1857), II, 198. 

22. Op. cit., I, 331. 

23. Cornelius a Lapide, S. J., Comment. in Ecclesiasticum, cap. XXIV, Comment. 
in S. Script. (Parisiis, 1875), TX, 627. 

24. Comment. in Proverbia, cap. VIII, v. 19, #bid., V, 219. Cf. N. Garcia, Mater 
Corredemptrix (Romae, 1940), pp. 229-230. 

25. Francois Poiré, S.J., La triple couronne de la Bienheureuse Vierge Mére de 
Dieu ... (Paris, 1656), p. 347. 

26. Ibid., p. 341. 

27. Francisco de Rojas, O. F.M., Elucidario de la grandezas de la Virgen Maria 
(Madrid, 1643), p. 269. 
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Justinian that Mary truly erased the handwriting of the decree which 
stood against us and washed away the sin of our first parents.” 

Among the illustrious defenders of Mary’s réle as Co-redemptrix 
should be mentioned Father Ferdinand de Salazar, S.J. In his well- 
known work Pro Immaculata, he insists that one of the doctrines 
which requires absolute sinlessness in Mary is precisely this: 
“Virginem Deiparam totius mundi mediatricem esse vel (liceat ita 
dicere) Redemptricem.””? In his Expositio in Prov. Salomonis he 
explains just what he means by Co-redemption. There he tells us 
that even as Christ’s life, Passion, and death merited our Redemption 
de condigno, so it was fitting that Mary’s oblation on Calvary should 
also merit for us the selfsame Redemption de congruo.* He even 
speaks of the “‘congruous satisfaction offered by Mary for our sins.”>' 
And to those who object that Mary, being herself redeemed, could 
not be a Co-redemptrix, Salazar would simply reply: “There is noth- 
ing against her receiving the fruits of Redemption before others 
and afterwards joining her own merits with those of Christ to obtain 
the Redemption of the rest of men even from original sin.”* 

One of the keenest theologians of the Seventeenth century was, 
without any doubt, Angelus Vulpes, O. F. M. Conv. We shall select 
but a few passages from his monumental Summa. 

God [he says} decreed to redeem all men from the servitude of sin... 
through their own merits (i.e., Christ's and Mary’s)....He decreed the 


passibility of the future Christ, and likewise that of His Mother, so that 
she too might become the Co-redemptrix of the entire human race.”33 


After the commission of the original sin, subsequent generations 
infected by that stain would stand not only against Christ but against 
Mary “ut redimerentur quoque per suas poenalitates.”** Vulpes 


28. Op. cit., p. 192. 

29. Ferdinandus Quirinus de Salazar, S.J., Pro Immaculata Deiparae Virginis 
Conceptione Defensio (Compluti, 1618), cap. XXI, p. 132-133. 

30. Expositio in Prov. Salomonis (Coloniae Agrippinae, 1621), in Cap. VIII, 
col. 624; from Dillenschneider, art. cit., p. 785. 

31. Pro Immaculata Deiparae Virginis Conceptione defensio (Compluti, 1618), 
cap. V; according to C. del Moral, O. F. M., Fons illimis Theologiae Scoticae Marianae 
(Matriti, 1730), II, 520, n. 54. 

32. Op. cit., p. 20. 

33. A. Vulpes, O.F.M.Conv., Sacrae Theologiae Summa Joannis D. Scoti, 
Doctoris subtilissimi, et Commentaria (Neapoli, 1646), tomus tertius partis quartae, 
p. 290-291. 

34. Op. cit., p. 450, col. 2. 
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further claims that “Mary died precisely in imitation of her Son in 
order that she, in her capacity as Co-redemptrix, might with full 
merit pay the death-debt of others.”*? Again: “Christ and Mary 
died voluntarily ...in order to extinguish the very root of the 
spiritual death of our souls (i. e., original sin).”* But the greatest 
merit of the author lies in the fact that he is the first theologian 
(as far as we know) to use the very terms “subjective” and “ob- 
jective” in connection with Our Lady’s co-redeeming function. He 
states: “The work of the Redemption was to be consummated sub- 
jectively and objectively: principally by Christ, and codperatively 
by His Mother through her intense sorrow and sadness on account 
of the bloody death of her Son. . . .”’ 


To the question, “whether the Blessed Virgin by her suffering 
in union with Christ and by offering Him to the Father, has co- 
operated in the Redemption of the human race,” the eminent 
Mariologist J. B. Novati answers affirmatively; and having made 
his own the words of Arnold of Chartres,** continues: 


The reason lies in the fact that to satisfy for others is, in a way, to redeem 
them or to codperate in their redemption, since, after the price has been paid, 
the others are freed from the debt. But the compassion of the Blessed Virgin 
was a certain satisfaction for sinners. Ergo. . . .39 


That the author has in mind the objective Redemption is evident 
from the distinction which he draws between sufficient and efficacious 
Redemption. As every theologian knows, the merits and satisfactions 
of Christ, if considered in actu primo (i. e., in the order of objective 
Redemption), are absolutely and universally sufficient; however, if 
considered in actu secundo (i.e., in the order of subjective Re- 
demption), they have only a conditional efficacy. Novati applies 
this distinction to our case as follows: 


As Christ merited condignly for all men the remission of sin, sanctifying 
grace, and everything which follows it, quoad sufficientiam...; so it must 


35. Op. cit., pp. 498-499. 

36. Op. cit., pp. 503-504. 

37. Op. cit., p. 422, col. 1. 

38. Arnoldus Carnotensis, De laudibus B. V. Mariae; Migne, Patrol. Lat., vol. 189, 
col..1726. 

39. J. B. Novati, De eminentia Deiparae Virginis Mariae (Bononiae, 1639), I, 
quaest. XIV, p. 379. 

40. Cf. C. Dillenschneider, art. cit., p. 782. 
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be stated that the Blessed Virgin merited these things de congruo for all men. 
{And he explains:} I have said “sufficiently,” because as the theologians 
distinguish a twofold aspect in the merits of Christ, namely, quoad suffi- 
cientiam and quoad efficaciam...,so the same must be said, with due 
proportion, of the Blessed Virgin. For the acts through which she merited 
de congruo the remission of sin for all men were not applied and ordained 
by her so that all men would absolutely and infallibly obtain the remission 
of sins, but so that they would obtain it through the convenient and 
established means.*! 


Deserving of mention is also Father Bernard Robert a Crypta 
Minervae, O. F. M. Cap., who has left us an extensive treatise on 
Mary's prerogatives. While recalling the saints’ encomiums of Our 
Lady, contained in such terms as “Redemptrix,” etc., he seems to 
deny her immediate codperation in the work of salvation, but sud- 
denly adds: 


However, if we carefully consider the sayings of the saints when they 
style Mary Reparatrix, Mediatrix, or Redemptrix, they attribute these offices 
to her not because she gave the Saviour to the world, nor because she merited 
our Redemption through her prayers, but because she offered up for our 
salvation something of her own, something which was really hers.4? 


He expressly denies, therefore, that Mary is the Co-redemptrix sim- 
ply because of her mediate codperation. But does he also deny her 
immediate codperation by way of merit? He does not. The author 
simply states that in the mind of the saints whom he has quoted, 
Mary’s merit was not the primary reason why she should be styled 
“Redemptrix.”” How do we know this? From a very clear parallel 
text and from the subsequent context which leaves no room for 
doubt as to his personal opinion. He writes: 


On the altar of the cross the Blessed Virgin offered up to God the sacri- 
fice of our Redemption; which oblation, whether we consider the person 
offering or that which is offered, was indeed wonderful and full of mystery. 
... Besides, what Mary offered was her own and she certainly obtained the 
title of Mediatrix and Reparatrix, not only because she gave birth to the 
Saviour, nor because she prayed much to that end, but because what she 
offered was her own. O unspeakable sublimity of this oblation . .. through 
which Christ as the primary Redeemer condignly merited for us eternal 
salvation and redemption, and Mary, as His partner, merited the same thing 


41. J. B. Novati, op. cit., II, 236. 
42. Bernardus Robertus a Crypta Minervae, O. F.M.Cap., Itinerarium animae ad 
balmam virgineam (Neapoli, 1647), p. 7. 
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de congruo! Behold, my soul, how much you owe to this Virgin and how 
fittingly you call her the Redemptrix of your salvation and reparation. . . !4 


Commenting on several passages from the Fathers, Ivan de 
Quirés, O. F. M., theologian of the Roman Curia, remarks: 


The whole work of the Redemption was decreed with Mary: the repara- 
tion of heaven by preserving the angels, and the reparation of heaven by 
freeing men from the [original] guilt so that they might fill the seats of 
those who fell. By which we are to understand that if the Eternal Father 
created nothing in the world without the Word, the Incarnate Word redeemed 
nothing in the world without Mary: together with Our Lady He redeems 
and preserves the angels, being herself preserved; and with Mary He redeems 
men and frees them from the guilt, she acting as a Redemptrix instrumentally 
and per affectum; but she was not redeemed with the rest of men because 
she never had any guilt.“ 


But the question naturally arises: Does this Co-redemption per 
affectum exclude a Co-redemption per effectum? In other words, 
does the author thereby deny that Mary’s compassion had a true 


salutary effect, by way of merit, in the process of our spiritual res- 
toration? The author himself gives us the answer later in his work: 


If Rachel’s beauty stole and hid away the idols of her father Laban, as we 
read in the thirty-first chapter of Genesis, that was to foreshadow that Mary, 
the mysterious Rachel, stole away the sins of her father Adam that she might, 


through her grace and merits, destroy the sins of others, without being herself 
stained by it.4 


Mariologists are well acquainted with Bartholomew de los Rios, 
O.S. A., as a staunch defender of Mary’s queenship. It so happens 


43. Ibid. According to John Martinez de Ripalda, S.J., De Ente supernaturali, 
disp. 79, sect. 16, n. 125; Op. omnia (Parisiis, 1871), III, 144 (and also 124), 
Mary’s prayers are so efficacious in the eyes of God, because of her merits and intimate 
association with Christ the primary Redeemer; and for this reason she is styled 
“Redemptrix” of the world. The object of that merit is not expressly mentioned by 
the author, but it may be easily gathered from what he says in another place (ibid., 
p. 93), to the effect that, on Calvary, Christ’s and Mary’s will were one and so was 
one the holocaust which they both offered to God for our redemption. 

44, Ivan de Quirés, O. F. M., Rosario inmaculado de la Virgen Santisima y mayores 
testigos de su originea gracia (Sevilla, 1650), I, fol. 24r. 

45. Op. cit., fol. 25r. We might add here the words of John Anthony Velazquez, 
S.J., who in his Dissertationes et adnotationes de Maria immaculate concepta 
(Lugduni, 1653), p. 38, writes: “[Mary is our} Queen, Lady, Advocate, and 
Redemptrix; while the rest are servants, subjects, slaves, and extremely needy. For 
[she] came into existence in order to codperate with God in bringing salvation to 
mankind and seems to share the same, common cause with Him.” Cf. also the testi- 
mony of Petavius in his De Incarnatione, lib. 14, cap. 9 (Antverpiae, 1700), V, 237. 
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that one of the best arguments supporting that prerogative is the 
fact of Our Lady’s share in Christ’s redemptive work. Hence, it is 
not at all surprising if the doctrine of Mary’s Co-redemption re- 
ceived an extensive treatment from the pen of this author. What 
follows is but a résume of his position concerning that problem. 

In chapter twenty-two of his De Hierarchia Mariana, he claims 
that “even though the fact that Mary is the Mother of God does 
not make us her subjects [mancipia}, nevertheless we are her sub- 
jects by the very fact that she co-redeemed us, paying the price for 
it”; and after strengthening his statement by some passages from the 
Fathers,** he concludes: “Having, therefore, such a host of witnesses 
in our favor, we do not hesitate to style Mary the Co-redemptrix of 
the world.’’*’ Again, recalling Mary’s voluntary oblation on Calvary, 
the author draws our attention to the fact that, as Arnold of Chartres 
had already pointed out, “Mary thereby obtained one and the same 
effect as Christ, i.e., our Redemption.”“* This sameness as to the 
effect must be understood, according to him, in the sense that Our 


Lady merited for us de congruo everything which Christ merited 
condignly.* In fact, “she did not redeem us with corruptible gold 
or silver, but with her bitter sufferings.”*° 

Deserving of mention also are the following passages by Father 
Gabriel de Morales, O. S. A.: 


If in order to conceive and give birth to God, Mary was raised to an 
almost divine level, to an almost infinite perfection, indeed, to a power which 
God alone has because He is God, i. e., the power to beget God; then God 
must have raised her to a very high level in order that she might become a 
Redemptrix the same as God... . It was almost necessary for her to have a 
power very similar to the divine power and quasi-infinite merits and graces.>! 
[On Calvary} Mary had to display a courage becoming the Mother of God. 
Why? Because she is redeeming precisely when her Son is redeeming... . 
If the Redeemer is so courageous as to redeem His Mother who was never 


46. Bartholomeus de los Rios y Alarcén, O.S.A., De Hierarchia Mariana libri sex 
(Antverpiae, 1641), p. 55. 

47. Op. cit., p. 56. 

48. Op. cit., p. 62. 

49. Op. cit., p. 67. 

50. Op. cit., p. 69. 

51. Gabriel de Morales, O.S.A., Complacencias gozosas de la concepcién purisima 
de la Santisima Madre de Dios, Maria concebida sin mancha de pecado original 
(Madrid, 1655), cap. 7, p. 290. 
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a slave [of sin}, the Redemptrix is so courageous that she redeems us all 
precisely while she herself is being redeemed.>2 


In his De Redemptione B. Virginis, the celebrated Franciscan 
annalist, Father Luke Wadding, remarks that while the Passion of 
Christ was sufficient of itself to redeem many worlds, “nevertheless, 
the Doctors of the Church find room for the Passion of Mary in 
that work [of Redemption}, and do not hesitate to state that she, 
together with Christ, redeemed us.”** Referring to Mary’s fervent 
prayers for our Redemption at the foot of the cross, Father Wadding 
writes: 


She presented them to her Son who could not reject them, but who rather 
offered them up to the Eternal Father together with His own; and the 
Eternal Father was moved principally by the holocaust of His beloved Son, 
and secondarily by the prayers of His beloved Spouse. That the Blessed 
Virgin thereby merited our remedy [Redemption} in no small degree is 
attested by Arnold of Chartres. 

... “Cooperabatur plurimum secundum modum suum ad propitiandum Deum 
ille Matris affectus....”>4 If, therefore, the Blessed Virgin has codperated 
in our Redemption in so many different ways, I do not think it is a novelty 
or an exaggeration to style her Redemptrix of the human race pleno ore sed 
prudenti sensu.>> 


Biblical texts pointing to Christ as the only Redeemer should 
be understood, according to Wadding, as referring only to condign 
satisfaction. In fact, he obviously admits that Mary offered a con- 
gruous satisfaction for our sins, when he makes his own the words 
of St. Bernard: “Ipsa Patri pro matre satisfaciat.”*’ 


Although not so important as the preceding, the following pas- 
sage from Father Eusebius Nierenberg, S. J., may well be mentioned 


52. Ibid. We might mention here that Father Saavedra in his Sacra Deipara 
(Lugduni, 1655), pp. 159-161, 403-404, restricts Mary’s réle as Co-redemptrix to the 
fact that she gave us the Redeemer and now dispenses all graces to mankind. He 
proposes this view as his personal opinion, while admitting that the opposite is indeed 

sublime and most worthy to show the Blessed Virgin’s glory” (cf. p. 404). In a 
somewhat similar sense Vincent Contenson styles Mary “Redemptrix” of the world, 
in his Theologia mentis et cordis (Parisiis, 1875), III, 288. The author’s words are 
not too clear and may be understood in the sense that Mary codperated remotely in our 
Redemption. 

53. Lucas Waddingus, O. F.M., De Redemptione Beatae Mariae Virginis (Romae, 
1656), pars 3, cap. 2, pp. 336 ef seq. 

54. Op. cit., p. 327. 

55. Op. cit., p. 351. 

56. Op. cit., pp. 301-310. 

57. Op. cit., p. 322. 
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here. According to the author, Christ did not (and could not) con- 
tract the debt of sin because 


He was predestined by God as the Redeemer of the world; this title, abstract- 
ing from all others, was sufficient that He might be free from the debt of 
sin; and the reason is very efficacious: He who was to be the Redeemer of 
all could not fall under the slavery and captivity of sin. ... Now the Blessed 
Virgin was a Co-redemptrix with Christ; therefore, she too should be far 
removed from sin and the debt of sin.>8 

The minor premise is established with the authority of many Fathers 
and theologians. 


From the pen of the illustrious Belgian Jesuit, Martin Philip 
de Convelt, we select but a few declarations pertaining to this doc- 
trine. The foundation of Mary’s actual intercession in heaven, says 
the author, is the fact that while she was still on earth “she merited 
de congruo the salvation of the entire human race.” And somewhat 
further on: “Was not the world redeemed by Christ ex condigno, 
with the blood of His body, and by her de congruo, with the blood 
of her heart [i. e., her compassion}?”*? In another place where the 
author insists on the same doctrine, he states that on account of her 


oblation on Calvary, Mary “codperated proximately” in the redemp- 
tive work; and he adds: “He [Christ] is indeed the Mediator ex 
condigno, and the Mother ex congruo, according to the common 
opinion of Theologians, although some hold that she is such ex 
condigno.”® The reason why Mary dispenses all celestial favors 
upon mankind is that while she was still on earth “she offered up 
all her merits to God for us and He accepted them.”® Again: 


The greatness of the Virgin’s merits is not to be gathered only from the 
fact that she merited de congruo our salvation and all graces, but likewise, as 
we said above, from the fact that God accepted her merits to such an extent 
that we may state with Arnold of Chartres: “In our salvation she obtained 
one and the same effect with Christ.’’6 


Corroborating this doctrine, Francis Guerra, O. F.M., Bishop 
of Placentia, points out that “Christ our Lord, who alone satisfied 


58. Eusebius Nierenberg, S.J., Opera parthenica de supereximia et omnimoda 
puritate Matris Dei (Lugduni, 1659), p. 449. See also p. 437. 

59. Martinus Philipus de Convelt, S.J., Theatrum excellentiarum SS. Deiparae ex 
consociatione excellentiarum sui Filit (Antverpiae, 1655), II, 437. 

60. Op. cit., Il, 528. 

61. Ibid. 

62. Op. cit., II, 529-530. 
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the Eternal Father in strict justice, deigned to admit His Mother to 
a congruous coéperation in that same Redemption. First, by offering 
up her Son; secondly, by offering up herself.’®? And it is primarily 
“because of this [twofold} oblation that she became the Redemptrix 
of the human race together with our Redeemer.” And it is also 
quite significant that the author holds the thesis of Mary’s co-re- 
deeming merits “cum communi jam theologorum sententia.”® 


In his Commentary on the Book of Judith, the Spanish exegete 
Didacus de Celada, S. J., claims that Our Lady’s merit, as a Co- 
redemptrix, contributed a great deal to the Redemption of mankind, 
and that on Calvary she offered up to the Father the same holocaust 
as Christ for our salvation. There at the foot of the cross Mary 
“consummates the mystery of our Redemption, dying [mystically] 
with her Son. O glorious Virgin, thou art truly the Co-redemptrix 
of the human race; the consummation of our Redemption.” In his 
Commentary on the Book of Esther, Father de Celada suggests that 
in the text of Genesis, ““Faciamus adjutorium simile sibi,” we should 
read the mind of God to give Christ a companion in the arduous 
task of redeeming the human race “so that the salvation of mankind 
which Christ perfected de condigno on the cross, may be also merited 
de congruo by the Virgin Mother standing at the foot of the cross.”® 
He further remarks that “just as Christ alone could merit our 
Redemption de condigno, because He was God, so Mary, because 
she was the Mother of God, was the only one who could merit that 
Redemption de congruo and be fittingly styled Co-redemptrix.’”® 


63. Franciscus Guerra, O. F.M., ep. placentinus, Majestas gratiarum ac virtutum 
omnium Deiparae Virginis Mariae j{Hispali, 1659), II, 556. 

64. Op. cit. p. 559. Cf. J. B O.F.M., “Episcopatus Catholicus et B. 
Virginis Co-redemptio,” in Ephem. Theol. st XVI (1939), 816. 

65. Op. cit., Il, lib. 3, disc. 4, fragm. 10, n. 36; according to C. del Moral, Fons 
illimis T eologiae ‘Scoticae Marianae (Matriti, 1730), II, 337. We may add that one 
of Guerra’s strongest arguments in favor of Mary’s Immaculate Conception is the fact 
that she was appointed by God to be the Co-redemptrix of mankind (op. cit., p. 601). 
Father Francis Pagnozzi, O. F. M. Cap., in his Maria trionfante (Pistoia, 1655), p. 224, 
and Father Sebastian Izquierdo, S.J., in his Tract. de Deo Uno (Romae, 1664), 
disp. 42, q. IX, prop. 3, have recourse to the same argument. 

66. Didacus de Celada, S. J., Comment. in Judith (Lugduni, 1637), tract. appendix 
de ger praefigurata, cap. XI, p. 693, col. 1. 

. Ibid., col. 2. 

6a. In Estherem commentarti litterales et morales (Lugduni, 168 [sic}), p. 724; 
cited by J. Bittremieux, “Adnotationes circa doctrinam B. Mariae Virginis Co- 
redemptricis in documentis Romanorum Pontificum,” in Ephem. Theol. Lovan. XVI 
(1939), 753, nota 37. 

69. Op. cit., p. 725; according to Bittremieux, Joc. cit. 
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If this privilege is exclusively Mary’s, as the author rightly claims, 
then he must be referring to the objective Redemption; for all the 
other saints can and do share in the subjective Redemption. 

To the question, “An et quomodo Deipara fuerit hominum 
Redemptrix,” the Jesuit theologian, George de Rhodes, offers the 
following answer: “For Mary to be styled Redemptrix of mankind 
in a true sense, it is required that men should have been directly 
liberated through her merits [immediate per ejus merita] from the 
slavery of sin, the devil, concupiscence, and eternal death.””° Having 
reminded us that Christ is the only primary Redeemer because He 
alone merited and satisfied de condigno, the author continues: “We 
must state first of all, that Mary can be called Redemptrix of man- 
kind in a certain true and proper sense, although not as primary 
and proper as Christ.” He then cites several Fathers in favor of this 
thesis and also the various arguments found in the contemporary 
writers. These arguments are not, in his estimation, the most con- 
vincing. To his mind, a much better reason why Mary should be 
styled Redemptrix is that, “while suffering with her Son, she of- 
fered up to God her sorrows for the liberation of mankind, i. e., for 
the very same end for which her Son was consummating His 
sacrifice.”” And more specifically: 

Marty merited de congruo, through her compassion and prayers, every- 
thing which Christ merited for us de condigno through His death. ... She 
merited, first of all, that we should be liberated from all sin, both original 
and personal, i. e., all graces which precede and cause our justification. . . .”72 

Father Thomas Francis Urrutigoyti, O.F.M., propounds the 
same doctrine. After recalling that “very frequently the Doctors 
style the Blessed Virgin Co-redemptrix of the human race,” he 
points to the significant text of Arnold of Chartres according to 
which, on Calvary “both Christ and Mary accomplished the work 
of human Redemption and both established the inviolable testament 
of our reconciliation.””* Commenting on Arnold’s statement to the 


70. G. de Rhodes, S. J., Disputationes Theologiae Scholasticae ... (Lugduni, 1676) 
II, Theol. Schol. tract. VIII: De Deipara Virgine Maria, disp. unica, quaest. 5, sect. 3, 
Pp. 265-266. 

71. Ibid. 

72. Ibid. 

73. Thomas Frances Urrutigoyti, O.F.M., Certamen scholasticum; expositivum 
argumentum pro Deipara (Lugduni, 1660), p. 544. 
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effect that Mary received power from God to co-redeem us, 
Urrutigoyti adds the following note of caution: “This must be 
understood in a sound sense, namely, de congruo; for, as we have 
frequently repeated in this book, everything which Christ merited 
for us de condigno, was merited for us de congruo by Mary.” 
That the author has in mind the objective Redemption is evident 
from his words: “No one else, besides her, is called a co-redeemer 
with Christ; nor do we conceive of anybody else’s price of merit to 
be computed with the death of our Saviour, as we have already 
proved to be the case of Our Lady.”” 

We conclude the first part of this paper with a few excerpts from 
the prolific pen of Father Christopher Vega, S. J., in whose famous 
Theologia Mariana we discover an echo of what we have already 
found in the works of his contemporaries. However, it is impossible 
to ascertain his stand on this question by considering some isolated 
text. For example he says that “Mary is the cause of our salvation 
not because she satisfied for our sins, which Christ alone did, but 
because of her prayers and intercession.” And yet, somewhat further 
on he explains himself and restricts that negation to a primary 
causality by condign satisfaction.” On Calvary, according to him, 
both Christ and Mary fervently pleaded with the Eternal Father to 
grant the grace of Redemption to mankind, “and the Father, hearing 
the petition of both, granted their request,” for it was fitting, adds 
the author, “that the merits and prayers of Mary should, together 
with the merits and prayers of Christ, accomplish the salvation 
of the entire human race.””’ “The Fathers themselves,” remarks 


74, Ibid. 
75. Ibid. Not so important as the preceding, but probably implying as much, is 
the following concise remark of John Sendin Calderén, O. F.M.: “Christ is the head, 
the Blessed Virgin the neck; Christ is the Redeemer, Mary is the Co-redemptrix; 
Christ is the Mediator, Mary the Mediatrix’” (Notas a la segunda parte de la historia 
de la vida de la Madre de Dios, nota I, in an Appendix to J. Ximenez Samaniego, 
O.F.M., Relaciones de la vida de la Ven. Madre Maria de Jess (Madrid, 1720), 
p. 514. The context does not show in what sense the author uses the term 
“Co-redemptrix,” anthough in another place he makes his own the words which St. 
Bridget put on Mary’s lips: “My Son and I redeemed the human race as if with one 
heart,” and likewise the known text of Arnold of Chartres to the effect that Christ 
and Mary offered up to God one and the same holocaust for our Redemption (#bid., 
. 543). Charles Van Horn, O.S. A., says the same thing in his Tractatus marialis de 
Veudibus et praerogativis B. M. Virginis (Gandavi, 1660), p. 75. 
76. C. Vega, S.J., Theologia Mariana (Neapoli, 1866), II, 441. 
77. Op. cit., 11, 446-447, n. 1779. 
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Vega in another place, “clearly insinuate [aperte innuunt} that 
through her merits Mary satisfied at least de congruo for our sins.”7® 
He furthermore assures us that “just as Christ, being God and man, 
could alone accomplish our Redemption de condigno, so likewise 
Mary, being the Mother of God, could alone merit that same Re- 
demption de congruo, and, therefore, be summoned to the most 
exalted office of a Co-redemptrix.”” 

We have purposely omitted a number of texts because they 
would unduly lengthen this paper. Those which have been adduced 
suffice to establish the fact that in the first half of the seventeenth 
century the doctrine of Mary’s réle as Co-redemptrix was proclaimed 
by a considerable number of theologians and representative Catholic 
writers. From the long list of authors cited above, it is quite evident 
that the thesis attributing to Our Lady a true, direct concurrence in 
the objective work of our Redemption is not, as some may have 
thought, “a recent invention utterly unknown to the theologians 
of old.” 

(To be continued) 
J. B. Carot, O. F. M. 
Siena College, 
Loudonville, N.Y. 


78. Op. cit., II, 394, n. 1712. 
79. Op. cit., Il, 445, n. 1776. 





THE CAPUCHIN PREFECTURE OF NEW ENGLAND 
(1630-1656) 


MERICAN Church historians are accustomed to date the origin 

of the Catholic Church in the English colonies of the present 
United States from the landing of Calvert’s settlers in Maryland in 
1634. Likewise the erection of the first independent spiritual juris- 
diction over the same territory is assigned to the year 1784, when 
John Carroli was nominated Prefect Apostolic of the thirteen 
colonies recently formed into the United States. Yet, nine years 
before the landing of the Maryland settlers Rome had devised means 
to send missionaries into New England, and four years before the 
Maryland immigration Rome had established spiritual jurisdiction 
over the same territory by erecting the Prefecture of New England. 


These facts constitute the first chapter of American Church 
history as far as the thirteen original colonies are concerned. The 
incidental original documents have never yet been published in their 
entirety. However, translations of parts or the whole of some of 
them have been printed in Thomas Hughes’ History of the Society 
of Jesus in North America,’ and in the Catholic Historical Review? 


In 1622, the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide was es- 
tablished in Rome for the express purpose of providing for the relief 
of the spiritual destitution of Catholics living in countries ruled by 
non-Catholic princes and of procuring means for the spread of the 
Gospel among pagan nations. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction was estab- 
lished by the pope and the cardinals over one-time Catholic coun- 
tries both in Europe and in Asia and Africa. In America, New 
England was to become one of the first countries which was thus 
brought under the spiritual sway of the cardinals of Propaganda. 


I. TENTATIVE STEPS (1625-1630) 


The attention of the cardinals of Propaganda was first directed 
to the newly-planted British colonies of North America by the 


1. I, pp. 176-201. 
2. January, 1929, pp. 500-517. 
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Discalced Carmelite Friar Simon Stock of Holy Mary. This friar 
was born at Plombley, Lincolnshire, England, in 1574. His family 
name was Doughty (or Dawson). He studied in the English 
College in Rome and was ordained priest in the Eternal City in 
1610. Entering the Carmelite Order in 1612, he was sent in 1615 
to London, where he lived and labored until his death on August 
15, 1652. In the course of time he was entrusted with important 
negotiations. His acquaintance in London with the powerful Spanish 
ambassador and other influential men greatly facilitated his work 
as trusted agent of the Roman curia.? 


At the beginning of the year 1625 Friar Simon sent a report 
to Propaganda about the emigration of Puritans to New England, 
advocating at the same time the establishment of Catholic missions 
to check the progress of Calvinism in those provinces.‘ 


In the meeting of the cardinals of Propaganda (May or June, 
1625) this report of Friar Simon Stock was discussed but no decision 
was reached. In the subsequent meeting of July 21, 1625, the report 
came up again for discussion, with the result that it was decided to 
negotiate with the superiors general of the Dominicans, Franciscans, 
and Jesuits that the missionaries of their orders in “the Philippine 
Islands, China, and East India may establish a mission in the neigh- 
boring places of North America,” in order to check the spread of 
Calvinism in the latter colonies, for “the passage from North 
America to the Philippines and China is easy.’” 


The missionaries of the Far East did not consider the passage 
from the Pacific into the Atlantic Ocean through North America 
as easy as Friar Simon and the Roman cardinals; they refused to 
be burdened with the New England mission. Propaganda thereupon 
instructed the superior general of the Carmelite order to send Friar 


3. Concerning Friar Simon Stock see the general works: Benedict Zimmerman, 
O.C.D., Carmel in England (London, 1899); Redemptus Weninger, O.C.D., Auf 
Karmel’s Héhen: Lebensskizzen hervorragender Mitglieder des Karmelitenordens 
(Regensburg, 1922) ; Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. Ill, p. 364; Thomas Hughes, History 
of the Society of Jesus, Text, vol. I, pp. 181-201. The latter is greatly prejudiced 
against Friar Simon. 

4. This letter has not yet been discovered but its contents are known from the 
decision of Propaganda. 

5. Vide Document I. This and other documents cited will be published in a later 
issue of Franciscan Studies. There is a summary of this Document in Hughes, op. cit., 
vol. I, p. 185. 
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Simon from London to New England as missionary. This was done 
some time at the beginning of the year 1626. 


However, under date of April 22, 1626, Friar Simon addressed 
a letter to the cardinals of Propaganda, in which he sets forth the 
reasons why he finds it impossible to execute the orders of estab- 
lishing the said mission. He states that the Carmelites in England 
have neither the men nor the equipment for such a foundation; he 
himself has only the means to reach Genoa; he thinks that it is not 
prudent “to chase wild geese and thereby make the conversion of 
pagans still more difficult.” He admits, however, that there is a 
great need of a Catholic mission in New England on account of 
eventual corruption of the Indians by Protestant ministers.° 


Although the plans of Propaganda miscarried just then, the 
fact is of great historical importance that as early as 1626 the 
Roman cardinals established on paper a Carmelite mission for the 
conversion of the New England Indians. This is, indeed, the first 
exercise of spiritual jurisdiction by Rome over New England. 


Meanwhile a new and different project was put forth and 
eventually carried out, namely the establishment of a mission among 
the English settlers of Newfoundland. 


Lord Baltimore in 1620 purchased a plantation in Newfoundland 
which he named Avalon after the earliest Christian settlement in 
England.’ In 1623 he received a grant of the southeastern peninsula 
which he erected into the Province of Avalon. After his conversion 
to the Catholic faith (1624) he tried to procure priests for this 
colony and received them. 


Apparently Lord Baltimore in 1625 appealed to Friar Simon 
for priests. Accordingly on September 13, 1625, Friar Stock sent 
a report about Lord Baltimore’s colony to the cardinals of 
Propaganda. He informed them that the island of Avalon is situated 
nearly midway between England and North America, and precisely 
between the 32nd and 45th degrees of latitude. It is inhabited by a 
peaceful race of natives. He states furthermore that a Catholic 


6. Vide Document II. English translation of it in Catholic Historical Review, 
January, 1929, pp. 501-502; partial English translation in Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, 
pp. 187-188. 

7. Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 180. 
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English sailor has discovered a passage whereby one might traverse 
North America on certain rivers within four months’ time, a dis- 
tance equaling that from England to China.* Subsequently Friar 
Stock forwarded various accounts of the New World on the author- 
ity of this pilot whose name he does not mention, and at times sent 
along some maps. 


In a later letter, dated Chelsea, October 30, 1625, Friar Stock 
reports that Lord Baltimore was so pleased with his plantation that 
he went there last spring (1625), settled there, and obtained the 
grant of governor of his colony. The lord wrote marvelous things 
about that island, especially about the incredible abundance of fish. 
He remarked that the natives are few in number and so peaceful 


that they do no harm to strangers; yet they are all idolaters. Friar 
Stock continues: 


I trust that Your Eminences will not fail to send missionaries into that 
mission, as You have promised.? Two of our Religious [Carmelites} arrived 
here [London]. One of them was destined for that new mission of Avalon, 
but he is sick and incapable to do so. The other was sent here to be Superior, 
but he has neither experience nor sufficient learning. If Your Eminences do 
not protect this mission of ours in England, I shall be forced to abandon it. 
I have set forth the reasons in another letter which I enclose herein.1° 


In the meeting of November 11, 1625, the letter of Friar Simon 
Stock dated September 13, 1625, was discussed. The cardinals de- 
cided to write to Friar Simon for further information in regard to 
the supposed Northwest Passage, and meanwhile to communicate 
the contents of the friar’s letter to the nuncios of Spain and Belgium 
with the request that they commence enquiries about the truth of 
this alleged Northwest Passage." 


The secretary of Propaganda, Monsignor Francis Ingoli, did 
more. He communicated this item of information together with 
others to his friend John Baptist Agucchi, Nuncio at Venice, in 
these words: 


There has been discovered by the Discalced Carmelites of England a new 
and great island, very fertile and full of sensible people. It is called by them 


8. This summary is given in Document IV. 

9. By letter of March 16, 1625; see Document V. 

10. Vide Document III. English translation in Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 181-182. 
11. Vide Document IV. 
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Avallonia, and is halfway on the voyage from England to North America. 
A great lord thereof has already been converted from paganism,!? and he has 
asked for two Discalced Carmelites, who have already come from Flanders 
to England.13 

Friar Simon Stock on December 5, 1625, sent another report 
about Avalon to the cardinals of Propaganda. He states that all 
will turn heretics if no mission is established in that territory. Many 
of his Catholic friends are willing to emigrate there, if religious 
priests will accompany them; but there are no Carmelites available 
to do so. The cardinals had promised by letter of March 16, 1625, 
to send missionaries into that colony; but one only had been sent 
to England, one who is sick and lacks the faculties to keep up 
relations with the ordinary of England if he live in the distant 
colony of Avalon, which is two thousand miles away. He further 
states that at the behest of the cardinals he has promoted this new 
mission and he trusts that they will assist him in his further en- 
deavors. In Virginia the English have established a college to poison 
America with heresy.* In London the king has enforced the laws 
against the Catholics with the greatest rigor.’ 

The letter of December 5, 1625, carried an enclosure which in 
the form of a memorial sets forth the manner of conducting missions 
properly. Friar Simon states that the reasons why the English 
Carmelites cannot take charge of the mission of Avalon are poverty 
and a dearth of missionaries. He believes that as long as no noviti- 
ate for English candidates is established, no missionaries can be 
recruited for the missions, and as long as no large monasteries are 


founded, the necessary means for furnishing missions cannot be 
had.’® 


12. “Una nuova Isola grande, fertilissima e piena d’huomini sensati....S’é con- 
vertito gia dalla gentilita un sig{[nore} grande di quella.” 

13. Vatican Library. Ottoboni 2536, fol. 45: Ingoli to Agucchi, Rome, December 
17, 1625. Quoted by Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 183-184. Cf. Fish, Guide to 
Materials in Roman Archives (Washington, 1911), p. 110. 

14. This is a reference to the proposed “East India School” at Charles City. Early 
in 1622 preparations were made for the construction of a building, when the Indian 
massacre of that year paralyzed all efforts in that direction. However, in 1625, new 
efforts were made to establish this institution; but the project failed. In 1618 steps 
were taken to erect the so-called Henrico College at Henrico, but this project was also 
—— by the Indian massacre of 1622. Cf. Harper’s Encyclopaedia of U.S. History, 
vol. IV, p. 373. 

15. Vide Document V, partial English translation in Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 185. 

16. Vide Document VI. 
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Friar Simon Stock followed up this correspondence with another 
letter, dated December 15, 1625, wherein he informs the cardinals 
of Propaganda that nothing has been done with regard to the mis- 
sion of Avalon; that the persecution of Catholics is great; that 
some of his letters to Propaganda were seized; and that the 
Propaganda should in future forward the letters addressed to him 
through the French ambassador in Rome or the nuncio of Paris. 
Then he repeats the suggestions made in the memorial of December 
the 5th, namely that a novitiate be founded, that the religious have 
an active and passive voice in elections like other religious of the 
order, and that certain constitutions be enacted. All this he asks 
“not for himself but for Holy Church which loses its honor by 
founding chimerical missions without a basis or means to produce 
fruit.””!” 

As mentioned above, on November 11, 1625, the secretary of 
Propaganda was instructed to write to the nuncio of Spain for in- 
formation on the supposed discovery of the Northwest Passage. On 
February 1, 1626, the Most Reverend Giulio Sacchetti, Nuncio of 


Spain, sent in his report to Propaganda; his search for persons who 
had information about the alleged passage was in vain."* 

In the meeting of February 6, 1626, the cardinals of Propaganda 
took action upon the letter of Friar Simon Stock written from 
Chelsea on October 30, 1625. It was decreed that 


the general of the Carmelite order by all means should despatch those mis- 
sionaries whom he had already destined for that island, in company with the 
two English noblemen who volunteered to take them out at their own expense. 
In this way a report will be obtained from them about the natives of those 
regions; and perhaps with the help of God who is wont to make very easy 
that which seems impossible to the human mind, he [the superior general} 
will open a way to his laborers to convert not only the natives, but also the 
heretics who have established colonies there.!9 


Friar Simon Stock on March 7, 1626, addressed a long letter to 


Propaganda. He writes that he spoke with the sailor who has dis- 
covered the Northwest Passage and who believes that within four 


17. Vide Document VII. A summary is given by Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 185. 
18. Document in poerene Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 145, quoted 

by _ Guide, p. 149 
Vide het VIII. An English translation in Hughes, op. cét., vol. I, p. 182. 
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months’ time a voyage may be made across America to East India. 
The friar thinks that this must be true, since the man is a good 
Catholic and the maps show that America is but an island. He 
urges again the establishment of a mission in Avalon which will 
become a center from which all parts of North America can easily 
be reached, and expresses his confidence that the natives of the 
new country will themselves become good missionaries, priests, and 
religious in a few years, so that it will not be necessary any more 
to have to resort to Italy or other countries for supplies. Propaganda 
had promised to send missionaries to Avalon but failed to do so. 
Thus those souls run the risk of eventually being lost. The persecu- 
tion in England increased greatly; two Carmelite Fathers were im- 
ptisoned and he himself escaped imprisonment with great difficulty.”° 

Propaganda meanwhile had written to the nuncio of Flanders 
at Brussels enquiring whether missionaries for Avalon could be 
recruited in Belgium. The nuncio replied on March 14, 1626, in 
the negative, having no encouragement to give. In regard to Friar 
Simon’s project of an English novitiate which was discountenanced 


by Simon’s superiors, the nuncio made these pertinent remarks: 
“I fear that inconveniences will ensue if you give him the faculties 
to execute it in these states while his order disapproves of the plan.” 
The reference to “these states” implies that the projected novitiate 
was to be erected in the Low Countries.”* 


The nuncio refers in the same letter to a report of some 
Carmelites which had been forwarded to him by Propaganda and 
which sets forth the inexpediency of executing Stock’s project. This 
is evidently the Relazione havuta dai Padri Carmelitani intorno alla 
Missione proposta dal Padre Simone Stock which is undated, but 
must be placed in the year 1626 on account of the reference to the 
danger of the plague. Fish places it in the year 1629,” but there 
was no danger of the plague in 1629. 


Apparently the superiors of the Carmelite order in Rome con- 
sulted the Fathers in England about the feasibility of Friar Simon’s 


20. Vide Document IX. An extract from it in Hughes, of. cit., vol. I, p. 187. 

21. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 78. Summary in Hughes, 
op. cit., vol. I, p. 186. 

22. Guide, pp. 153, 169. The writer accepted Fish’s erroneous date in Catholic 
Historical Review, January, 1929, p. 506. 
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project. Those Carmelites returned a reply which was very dis- 
couraging. To bolster up their opposition to the plan of Friar Stock 
they introduce into it a number of historical and geographical in- 
accuracies. Virginia is taken as embracing New England and 
Newfoundland. In this vast territory three colonies have been 
founded since 1603, comprising respectively fifty, twenty, and fifteen 
houses. The last appears to be the settlement of the two Catholic 
cavaliers which was proposed to Friar Stock as a mission field. But 
no Catholics are found there; even the two Catholic noblemen do 
not live there. The writer has spoken to his two companions, Fathers 
Eliseus and Elias, trying to persuade them to go there but neither 
is willing to do so; if anyone must go there they say that by all 
means it should be Friar Simon who suggested this enterprise to the 
Sacred Congregation. Yet if the writer is supplied by the two noble- 
men with the appropriate means, he will not refuse to go. How- 
ever, the two cavaliers are absent from London on account of the 
plague; the one is in Ireland, so the writer has heard, and where the 
other is, he has not learned.” 


The meeting of March 17, 1626, examined the memorial sent 
by Friar Stock on December 5, 1625, concerning the manner of 
conducting missions. Four of the ten rules speak of the duties of 
the superiors and were approved; for instance they oblige the 
superiors to promote the more worthy subjects. The other rules 


deal with religious observance. In the same meeting it was decreed 
that 


since the missionaries who were destined to be sent to Avalon have been 
imprisoned, and since there are no other subjects of his own [Carmelite] 
order who know the language and ate competent, it is necessary that he 
{Simon Stock} get ready to go thither with the companion whom the general 
will asign him from here [Rome]. The necessary faculties will be sent him. 


The cardinals of Propaganda added that his going to Avalon will 


supply them with the means of obtaining a good account of the 
island and thus enable them to take further steps in the matter. 


23. Vide Document X. A translation of the document is published in the 
Catholic Historical Review, January, 1929, pp. 506-507. A summary is given by 
Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 184 

24. Propaganda Archives, Acta, vol. IV, fol. 30. Congr. 53, No. 7: March 17, 
1626. Quoted by Hughes, of. cit., vol. I, p. 186. 
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Then, if his own order couldn’t supply the needed number of mis- 
sionaries, other orders no doubt would be able to furnish the men. 
Finally, the cardinals thanked him for his correspondence.” 

A few weeks later Friar Simon Stock’s letter of March 7, 1626, 
arrived in Rome and was discussed in the meeting of May 4, 1626. 
It was decided that the secretary of Propaganda write to Friar 
Simon to encourage him to continue to gather more information 
about the Northwest Passage from the sailor mentioned; and in 
regard to the mission of Avalon the cardinals presumed that by 
this time he had received the notice telling him to go alone to that 
mission and later, on his return, to submit a report to Propaganda; 
that mission would then be abundantly supplied with missionaries. 
If none could be found in his own order of Carmelites which is 
rather short of men, they would be taken from other orders, namely 
the Capuchins or Franciscan Recollects.”° 


Certainly these instructions were disappointing to Friar Stock. 
He answered on June 30, 1626, that he has received the orders to 
go to Avalon together with the faculties, but that he finds the latter 
insufficient for an undertaking of this nature in a distant country. 
He appeals to his own experience in England, where he has planted 
the faith in many places, notably in Canterbury, where no Catholics 
were found before. He had expected to receive some extraordinary 
privileges but now sees himself stripped of the most necessary 
faculties.?” In regard to the instruction that he betake himself to 
Avalon, Friar Stock declares it is impossible, repeating what he had 
written on April 22, 1626, in regard to the conduct of foreign 
missions: 

It is better not to send out a mission than to do so without form or 
foundation; wherefore I most humbly beg Your Eminences to take this 


{Carmelite} mission [in England} under your protection, and to recommend 
to our superiors that they follow in the footsteps of Holy Church, as do the 


25. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 23v. Endorsed: die 17 
Martii, 1626, Congr. 53. Translated in Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 185-186. One of 
the Carmelite missionaries destined for Avalon, but imprisoned, was Friar Bede of the 
Blessed Sacrament (John Hiccocks), a converted Puritan. Cf. Zimmerman in Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Ul, 364. ; 

26. Vide Document XI. A summary in Hughes, of. cit., vol. I, p. 187. 

27. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 13, 17. A summary in 
Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 187. 
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Jesuit Fathers, the Benedictine Fathers, the Fathers of St. Francis, and all 
who are here, with fruitful results.28 


After this we do not hear anything of Friar Simon Stock for 
more than eight months. Finally on February 12, 1627, he writes 
from London: 


During two years now I have humbly solicited the aid of Your Eminences 
for this mission of Avalon and for that of England; and up to the present 
nothing has been done yet neither for the one nor the other mission. Thus 
those Christians of Avalon have come here, but with the intention of return- 
ing thither in spring. 


Then Friar Simon goes on to speak of the immense difficulties 
caused him by the persecution and 


the indiscreet obedience and bad government of the superiors of the order 
which prevent me from producing much more fruit in converting souls to the 
Lord than the persecution does; for they deny me the use of the means which 
are necessary for that work, such as Holy Church has always used, depriving 
me of assistance and afflicting me with indiscreet commands; it is now 
fourteen or fifteen years since I began to be oppressed in this manner; there 
is no hope for redress under the obedience of the superiors of the order. 
I humbly, therefore, petition the Sacred Congregation to grant me permission 
to live under the obedience of the Bishop of Chalcedon, Vicar Apostolic of 
England; and this will be a special favor to me; with this permission I shall 
easily accomplish something for the good of this my afflicted country.29 


The disappointment of Friar Simon Stock with conditions under 
which he had to live is too evident from this communication. The 
Congregation replied on July 12, 1627: 


As to the novitiate for the English which your Reverence has advocated 
during so many years past, no resolution has been reached of the kind which 
you desire, since your superiors consider that measure inexpedient for the 
order; and the Sacred Congregation will not constrain the superiors of orders, 
finding that opposition to their wishes always causes some friction, As to 
the mission of Avalon, no resolution has been made for want of subjects; 
and since you who are informed have declined to accept the charge, the 
Congregation does not know whom to send, unless you propose some fit 
person either of your own or another religious institute.3° 


28. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 18. Translation in 
Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 188. : 

29. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 129, fol. 208. Translation in 
Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 188-189. 

30. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 129, fol. 208. Translation in 
Hughes, of. cét., vol. I, p. 189. 
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In regard to his request to pass under the obedience of the 
English Bishop, the Congregation answered on January 19, 1628: 


As to the desire you manifest of living under the obedience of the Bishop 
of Chalcedon, it is not becoming in a good religious to withdraw from the 
obedience due to one’s superiors, and, therefore, you had better persevere in 
your vocation and do your best to care for the souls in those countries, where 
laborers are so much needed.>! 


Meanwhile Friar Stock had found priests to send to Avalon. 
On June 1, 1627, Lord Baltimore left England in a vessel of three 
hundred tons with a number of colonists and two secular priests, 
Thomas Longwill and Anthony Smith or Rivers.” He arrived in 
Avalon about the 23rd of July following, and settled at Ferryland, 
the chief place of the plantation. A chapel was set up and Mass 
was regularly celebrated. The Protestant settlers also received a 
place of worship and a minister.* 


Friar Simon Stock reports on October 10, 1627, about Lord 
Baltimore’s expedition to Avalon with the two priests: 


No religious having been sent for the new mission about which I have 
written so much, I did not want to lose the occasion; so I managed that two 
secular priests should go, one to remain with the Catholics who are there, 
and who number about twenty, the other to return here [London} with the 
hope of obtaining greater assistance in the spring.>4 


Eight months later, June 27, 1628, Friar Simon Stock reports 
again about Avalon: 


I am sending to you, Most Illustrious Lords, the map which you wish to 
have; and I am sending two kinds, one printed in 1624, and the other of the 
year 1628, which latter is darker. I have not answered you on the point of 
sending religious to the new mission, because I had none to send, and the 
two who went there last year were secular priests. This year others went 
there and among them the one, of whom I had written to you, when I first 
wrote to you about this mission. Also other spiritual children of mine went 
with them. I have advised the priests to send one to Rome, as soon as the 
mission is a little better established, to make a report and to apply for help 
from Holy Church, and they shall do so. Should any of them return here 
and the time be more quiet, I shall write more about it.3> 


31. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 102, fol. 10. Translation in 
Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 189. 

32. Smith seems to have had two names, Smith and Rivers. Cf. Hughes, op. cit., 
vol. I, p. 181. 

33. ; G. Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, vol. 1 (New 
York, 1886), pp. 28-31; Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 180 et seg. 

34. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 102, fol. 10. Translation in 
Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 189-190. 
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Because of the danger that this letter might be lost on account 
of the war, Friar Simon Stock sent another letter to Propaganda on 
July 28, 1628, dealing with Avalon and his friend, the pilot who 
discovered the Northwest Passage. He writes that this mariner had 
gone lately to Spain to sail with a Spanish fleet to the West Indies, 
and he cannot give any new information on Avalon before October, 
when some of the settlers will return. He thinks that it is now a 
most propitious time to cultivate the good-will of King Charles.* 


A summary of the letters of Friar Stock on Avalon states in 1628: 


Avalon is an island situated midway between England and Virginia, that 
it is inhabited by poor natives, that neither Catholic nor Protestant mission- 
aries labored among them prior to the advent of the four Catholic mis- 
sionaries who landed there and lately have evangelized them.37 

Finally in December, 1629, the colony of Avalon was broken up. 
Since at the beginning of the year 1629 Friar Simon Stock was the 
only Carmelite left in the English mission, and on that account no 
Carmelite missionaries could be sent to Avalon, two Jesuit Fathers 
betook themselves thither, leaving England about Easter of that 
year. They returned to London shortly before Christmas, taking 
back with them almost all Catholic settlers and leaving behind only 
about thirty Protestants and two or three Catholic women, so that 
neither priests nor Protestant ministers remained there.** The two 
Jesuit Fathers who went to Avalon in 1629 were in all probability 
the Fathers Alexander Baker and Lawrence Rigby. Then, in his 
letter of January 1, 1631, Friar Stock continues: “I have spoken 
with the principal gentleman of that place [ Avalon], and he is sorry 
to have come back, and now intends once more to go out there.” 

35. Vide Document XII. Translation in Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 190; and 
Catholic Historical Review, January, 1929, p. 503. 

36. Vide Document XIII. A summary in Hughes, of. cit., vol. I, p. 191. 

37. Vide Document XIV. Translation in Catholic Historical Review, January, 1929, 

. 504. 
m 38. Vide Documents XV, XVI, XVII. Extracts of them are given in Hughes, 
op. cit., vol. I, pp. 191, 192, and a translation in full of the third document in Hughes, 


op. cit., vol. I, p. 192, and in Catholic Historical Review, January, 1929, p. 504. 
39. Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 198 et seq. 
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Here Friar Simon mistakenly alludes to Lord Baltimore’s endeavor 
of founding a new colony in a southern climate, erroneously believ- 
ing that he was longing to return to Avalon. Finally, Friar Simon 
concludes his letter with the remark: “He [Lord Baltimore} told me 
also that the Fathers of the Society have received a special mission 
or commission of these districts of America.’ Since this letter is 
dated January 1, 1631, some negotiations regarding a Jesuit mission 
in North America must have been carried on since 1630 or 1629. 
As it is, we have no documentary evidence that a regular mission 
was established by Rome.* 

The cardinals of Propaganda ordered the secretary to send an 
answer to Friar Stock’s letter of January 1, 1631, to this effect: 
“Acknowledge the receipt of his letter and bid him to continue to 
inform the Sacred Congregation steadily of all that he shall happen 
to learn about Avalon; the Congregation meanwhile has already 
ordered thither a mission of English and French Capuchins. . . .”* 

Meanwhile another report had arrived in Rome which was to 
exert a pronounced influence on the future organization of the 
Church in America. On July 20, 1630, the cardinals of Propaganda 
solicited the opinion of the Belgian Nuncio, Fabio di Lagonissa, 
Archbishop of Conza, about the best manner of providing for the 
spiritual needs of the settlers of New England. On September 21, 
1630, the nuncio forwarded a “Relation on New England or New 
Found Land” which was written apparently in August, 1630, by a 
member of one of the English colleges in Belgium. This report 
supplies some further information on Lord Baltimore’s colony in 
Avalon. It begins with a geographical description of the vast region 
which comprises the territory extending from Avalon in Newfound- 
land down to the modern New York and Pennsylvania. Then some 
historical details are offered namely, that Lord Baltimore had estab- 
lished his colony of Avalon somewhere in this vast territory, and 
had taken out with him some Catholic settlers besides Protestants 


40. Vide Document XVII. 

41. Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 192. 

42. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 100, fol. 150 e¢ seg. Translated 
in Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 193. 
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and two secular priests. Under one roof Mass was celebrated and 
Protestant services held.* 

Cardinal Guido Bentivoglio presented a summary of this report 
in the meeting of Propaganda, November 30, 1630. Passing over 
the tolerance of heretical worship under the same roof, he evidently 
had no objection to raise against the policy of Lord Baltimore in 
Avalon. Thus, neither Maryland nor Rhode Island but the barren 
shores of Newfoundland, as early as the year 1627, were the cradle 
of religious liberty in the English colonies of the New World. This 
system was implicitly approved by the Roman cardinals, since Lord 
Baltimore later received priests for his colony in Maryland. 

The “Relation” of August 1630 was after all very incomplete. 
The writer does not know of the double and triple reénforcement 
of priests after Rivers and Longwill, first Hacket and then the two 
Jesuits. Likewise the writer does not know that the colony of Avalon 
was broken up in December, 1629. 

We do not know anything about the later history of the two 
priests Rivers and Hacket; they may have returned to England in 
1628 and 1629; one or both may have gone with Lord Baltimore 
and his family to Virginia in 1629; and, if they remained with Lady 
Baltimore in Virginia till 1630, they may have suffered shipwreck 
with her in 1630 on the return voyage to England.* 


II. THE CAPUCHIN PREFECTURE OF NEW ENGLAND (1630-1656) 


The ecclesiastical affairs of the British colonies of North America 
were definitely settled in a stable form by Propaganda, by the 
erection of the Capuchin Prefecture of New England on November 
22, 1630. This was the culmination of the preliminary negotiations 
which extended over a period of five years. 


On April 28, 1630, Friar Simon Stock wrote from London to 
Propaganda among other things the following news: 


43. Vide Document XVIII. Translation in Catholic Historical Review, January, 
1929, pp. 504-505; extracts in Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 195-196. 

44, Vide Document XIX. In May, 1627, Propaganda issued a decree forbidding 
the Capuchins to say Mass in Protestant churches of Switzerland, and recommended 
saying Mass in private houses. See Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 196. That in a private 
house both Catholic and Protestant services were held in different rooms, as in Avalon, 
was a different thing. 

45. Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 199-201. 
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A great number of the Puritan sect have left to settle in North America: 
in all four thousand and more. They will poison the savages with their 
heresy. I have heard from such who had been there that those savages desire 
to become Christians. There are countless tribes living on the coast near 
to Europe.# 


In the meeting of Propaganda on July 9, 1630, the Assessor of 
the Holy Office gave a summary of this letter to the effect that four 
thousand Puritans have gone from England to that part of North 
America lying next to Europe to infest it with the Calvinian heresy. 
The cardinals resolved in the same meeting to instruct the Belgian 
nuncio to gather further information upon this matter and forward 
it later to Propaganda together with his own opinion regarding 
provisions which should be made to counteract the efforts of the 
Protestant English by sending French missionaries.*” 


On September 21, 1630, as we remarked above, the nuncio at 
Brussels sent a report which was written probably during the pre- 
vious month. After giving an account of the Avalon mission, the 
“Relation” continues, confounding the cheerful reports of Lord 
Baltimore on his return from Virginia with the evident disappoint- 
ment resulting from the Avalon failure: “When they [the Avalon 
colonists} had returned to England, they praised the Newly Found 
Land very much, thereby raising a desire in others to see that country 
as soon as an opportunity would present itself.” This opportunity 
was offered “about five months ago, when the Queen’s chapel was 
thrown open to public service and Capuchins were seen officiating 
in it. At this sight the Puritans thought “that the downfall of the 
gospel was imminent” and great numbers of them decided to “em- 
igrate to New England to the number of about two thousand, among 
them not a few noble and rich men.” The report closes with a 
remark about the oaths of allegiance and supremacy which were 
exacted of the Puritans before emigration. 


46. Vide Document XX. Translation in Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 191-192, 
and Catholic Historical Review, January, 1929, p. 508. 

47. Vide Document XXI. Translation in Catholic Historical Review, January, 
1929, p. 508. 

48. Vide Document XXII. Translation in Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 196-197, 
and Catholic Historical Review, January, 1929, p. 505. The New York Public Library 
treasures, A Short Discourse of the New-Found-Land, by C. T., published at Dublin 
in 1630 (Pollard-Redgrave, Short-Title Catalogue, London, 1926, n. 4311, p. 93), 
which may have had some influence on this Puritan emigration. 
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The Belgian nuncio sent with this “Relation” a letter, dated 
September 21, 1630, and addressed to the Cardinal Prefect of 
Propaganda Ludovisi, in which he sets forth his opinion concerning 
the mode of succoring the New England settlers. He writes: 


I have succeeded in obtaining the information which Your Eminence 
charged me to gather by your letter of July 20th ult., namely in regard to 
the English Puritans who have emigrated to North America. I have found 
what you will read in the enclosed “Relation”. French missionaries would 
be of the greatest utility for this purpose of going there to check the advances 
of the Puritans in their very beginning. It will not be difficult to send some 
also from here [Belgium], if need be, since there are here many religious 
qualified for that purpose. However, if one regards the language, English 
priests would be the best fitted, but of these at present no more than two 
could be sent and then one could wait for their reports, so that this Sacred 
Congregation will be qualified to decide what will be to the greater benefit 
of the propagation of the Holy Faith in those parts of the world. One might 
also solicit the help of the ambassadors of France and Spain who reside in 
London in this affair, so that no obstacle will be placed in the way of these 
missionaries. Meanwhile I shall wait for any eventual future commands of 
Your Eminence which I shall execute to the best of my powers.49 


The letter and the enclosure of the nuncio of Belgium were dis- 


cussed in the meeting of November 22, 1630. Cardinal Guido 
Bentivoglio gave a summary saying that “New England is distant 
from Old England by a voyage of three months’ duration, and that 
colonies of English Catholics and Puritans have been transplanted 
there.” The Sacred Congregation of Propaganda in the same meet- 
ing, one of the many attended by the pope in person, made the fol- 
lowing decision: 


Catholic missionaries are to be sent into that new land as soon as pos- 
sible in order to check the progress of the Puritans and to minister to the 
Catholic settlers. For this reason the procurator general of the Capuchins is 
to be charged to arrange with Father Joseph of Paris that a mission of French 
and English Capuchins be established in New England under the usual con- 
ditions, namely that the said Pére Joseph is prefect of the mission and must 
send a list of the names and the number of the missionaries and report about 
their progress later on.5° 


The same meeting decreed: 


49. Vide Document XXIII. Translation in Hughes, of. cit., vol. I, p. 195, and 
Catholic Historical Review, January, 1929, pp. 508-509. 

50. Vide Document XXIV. Translation in Catholic Historical Review, January, 
1929, p. 509. 
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To the nuncio of Flanders acknowledgment should be made of his letter, 
and he should be informed that his report was brought to the notice of His 
Holiness who derived satisfaction from it, as well as to the notice of the 
cardinals who gave orders as in the above decree.>1 


The establishment of the Capuchin Prefecture of New England 
in 1630 marks the beginning of the American Church in the British 
colonies as an organized body. The missionaries who went to Avalon 
in 1627, 1628, and 1629 betook themselves to that territory without 
any special commission from Propaganda. The mission of Avalon 
was in an abnormal condition, having no territorial limits assigned 
nor a regular prefect of the mission nominated. Accordingly no 
organization was effected or even attempted. The case of the New 
England Capuchin Prefecture was different: a prefect was duly 
nominated by Propaganda who was to exercise ordinary jurisdiction 
over a certain territory and was to act in the name and in the place 
of the pope. The prefect as well as all missionaries subject to him 
were in every case directly nominated and sent by Propaganda. 
Hence the Capuchin Prefecture was the first ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion in New England. Accordingly November 22, 1630, is the birth- 
day of the present ecclesiastical government in the United States, 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of New England erected on that 
memorable day is the nucleus of what was to grow into the grand 
hierarchy of today. It was surely a momentous day when Propaganda 
extended spiritual jurisdiction for the first time over the stretch of 
land which then went by the name of New England; it was surely 
an eventful day, when the British colonies of North America were 
subjected to the immediate government of the Holy See through a 
~ prefect apostolic, the immediate representative of the pope and the 
lowest prelate having jurisdiction over an independent territory. 


Father Hughes seems to be somewhat surprised that no mention 
was made of the Jesuits in this new arrangement.” Yet on proper 
reflection there is no cause for surprise. The Avalon mission was 
apparently only a tentative effort on the part of the English Jesuit 
Provincial and was never formally approved by Propaganda. In 
Europe political movements had taken place which completely over- 


51. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 259, fol. 4 v. Translation in 
Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 197. 
52. Op. cit., vol. I, p. 197. 
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shadowed the abortive efforts of Lord Baltimore to transplant a 
Catholic colony into America. On February 24, 1630, the Capuchin 
Father Joseph of Paris succeeded by his political influence in estab- 
lishing twelve Capuchins in London as “chaplains” to the Queen 
Henriette Mary. On March 4 following, the Royal Chapel at 
Somerset Palace was opened for public service and was served by 
those Capuchins. As the “Relation” of August, 1630, states, this 
event caused a great stir among the Puritans. Apparently this great 
political achievement induced the Roman cardinals to place the new 
mission in New England in the hands of the man who had by his 
political influence obtained such good results in Old England. Ex- 
pectations ran high in Roman circles that French diplomacy might 
be able to obtain religious liberty for the persecuted Catholics in 
England, and in a similar way French political influence was ex- 
pected to achieve great results in the English North American 
colonies in checking the Puritans and aiding Catholic immigrants. 
In this eventuality English Jesuits, no matter how excellent they 
might be, were out of the question; and the powerful prefect of 
the Capuchin missions in Old England was also the logical man to 
fill the position of prefect of the New England mission. 


The proposal to send Capuchins to New England emanated, as 
we saw, from the cardinals of Propaganda. The nuncio of Flanders 
proposed English secular priests as best suited for the mission, ad- 
mitting that French and Belgian religious would also be very useful. 
We do not know who made the first suggestion in regard to the 
Capuchins. This might have been done by Cardinal Antonio 
Barberini, senior, who was a Capuchin himself and attended the 
meeting as a member of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. 


The Capuchin Father Joseph of Paris who on November 22, 
1630, was nominated first prefect apostolic of New England, as 
“right hand” of Cardinal Richelieu wielded a political power such 
as no other religious had exercised since the death of Cardinal 
Ximenes in 1517. Francois Leclerc du Tremblay, scion of an il- 
lustrious noble family which ranked higher than that of Cardinal 
Richelieu’s, entered the Capuchin order in 1599, taking the name 
of Joseph of Paris, and it is by this name that he is known in history. 
From 1622 till 1630 he founded in rapid succession Capuchin mis- 
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sions which were to extend from Persia to England. The mission 
in England was established on February 24, 1630.” 


Six weeks after the erection of the Capuchin New England mis- 
sion, Friar Simon Stock in his letter of January 1, 1631, sent a 
proposal to Propaganda which, if acted upon, would have changed 
completely the course of ecclesiastical affairs in the British colonies 
of North America. He proposed to “plant in those parts a colony 
of Italians with a bishop and a band of the poorest religious, ac- 
customed to hardship”; he thought that this would be the “best way 
to evangelize them.’** Since this proposal follows the account of 
the Jesuit mission of Avalon, Father Hughes rightly surmises that 
Friar Simon Stock was “not pleased” with this Jesuit mission in 
America;*> for Friar Stock was a staunch supporter of the Bishop of 
Chalcedon who was an enemy of the Regulars, principally of the 
Jesuits. When later Friar Simon Stock learned of the establishment 
of the New England Capuchin mission, he expressed his great satis- 
faction with this arrangement.” 


The newly-nominated prefect apostolic of New England was 
absent from Paris during the winter of 1630 and 1631, so that the 
procurator general of the Capuchin order could not execute his 
commission and arrange matters with him in regard to the new 
prefecture. In January, 1631, the procurator petitioned Cardinal 
Antonio Barberini to arrange for Propaganda to authorize him to 
“transact this matter also with some other competent persons,” in 
case he cannot deal directly with Pére Joseph.” 

The petition of the procurator general was granted in the fol- 
lowing meeting on February 3, 1631, so that the establishment of 
the New England mission could be arranged with the provincial of 


53. The literature on Pére Joseph of Paris is rather extensive. Partial bibliographies 
in: Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 1X, p. 108; Records of the American Historical Society 
of Philadelphia, vol. XXVII (1916), p. 193 et seqg.: Candide de Nant, O. F. M. Cap., 
Pages glorieuses de L’Epopée Canadienne: Une Mission Capucine en Acadie (Montreal, 
1927), p. 172; Louis Dedouvres, Le Pére Joseph de Paris, vol. 1 (Paris, 1932), 
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Catholic Historical Review, January, 1929, pp. 511 et seg. A summary of this part of 
the letter was given in the meeting of Propaganda, February 25, 1631, but no action 
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57. Vide Document XXVI. Translation in Catholic Historical Review, January, 
1929, p. 511. 
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the Capuchin Province of Paris, in case Pére Joseph would be absent 
from Paris. At the same meeting the Capuchin New England mis- 
sion was confirmed, and its final establishment was ordered to be 
perfected as soon as possible.* Besides, Propaganda in the same 
meeting of February 3, 1631, constituted Pére Joseph as their agent 
at the French court and commissioned him to transact all business 
of Propaganda with the French king and his officials.” 


When Friar Simon Stock received notice of the establishment of 
the Capuchin New England mission, he expressed his joy over the 
new foundation by a letter of June 25, 1631, to Propaganda. He 
expected great success, if the Capuchins “are guided by discipline 
and religious observance”; and if they enjoy the privileges of free 
elections and chapter, they “will be able to convert the whole 
world.”® This was a pet idea of the Carmelite friar who had been 
clamoring for these privileges for six years.® 


The political situation, however, did not allow the immediate 
execution of the order of Propaganda for an establishment of a 
Capuchin mission in New England. In 1631 France was negotiating 
with England for the restoration of her colonies in Canada. On July 
4, 1631, the act of the return of Nova Scotia was drafted, and it 
was only on March 29, 1632, that both Canada and Nova Scotia 
were restored to France. An expedition of French missionaries and 
colonists before that date would have been too risky, as long as 
the final treaty was not yet concluded.” 


The restoration of New France threw the newly-created New 
England mission into the shade. It seemed to Pére Joseph and 
Cardinal Richelieu more urgent to provide missionaries for the 
newly-recovered French colony of Canada. Although Pére Joseph had 
been entrusted with the prefecture of New England, he had to be 
charged also with the prefecture of part of New France, namely, 


58. Vide Document XXVII. An English translation was published in Catholic 
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Acadia. Cardinal Richelieu had first intended to place the Capuchins 
in charge of all missions of New France, but the Capuchins declined 
in favor of the Jesuits who had labored in Canada before and now 
returned in 1632. The Franciscan Recollects sought to return to 
their former missions in Canada in the summer of 1631, when they 
petitioned Propaganda for the erection of a bishopric in Canada.% 
Eventually, however, they were debarred from Canada till 1670.“ 


After the restoration of New France (March 29, 1632), the 
French king intended to establish a threefold mission of Franciscan 
Recollects, Jesuits, and Capuchins in New France, and Propaganda 
sanctioned the plan by decree of May, 1632. The Capuchin mission 
in New France was constituted a prefecture, and the Capuchin 
Fathers Joseph of Paris and Leonard of Paris were nominated pre- 
fects apostolic.® 


Accordingly, Pére Joseph who had been nominated prefect of 
the prefecture of New England on November 22, 1630, was like- 
wise nominated prefect of the prefecture of Acadia on May 31, 
1632. Since, however, his many occupations gave him little time to 
discharge the office of these two prefectures properly, another 
Capuchin, Father Leonard of Paris, was appointed joint-prefect 
apostolic with full powers to act separately or jointly with Pére 
Joseph. On April 16, 1632, the nuncio of France had announced to 
Propaganda that Razilly had been nominated viceroy of all French 
colonies in Canada, and that the French king had decreed a Capuchin 
mission for Acadia and missions of Franciscan Recollects and of 
Jesuits for Quebec. In accordance with this letter of the nuncio, 
Propaganda regulated the affairs of New France in the above-men- 
tioned decree of May 31, 1632; the Capuchin mission established on 
that day was the mission of Acadia. 


The joint-prefect apostolic, Father Leonard of Paris, was born 
at Querguiffinan, a village near Pont L’Abbé in the department 
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Finistére. His family name was Jacques Faure. In 1587 he entered 
the Capuchin order, and in 1632 he had been elected provincial of 
the Capuchin Province of Paris for the fourth time.” 


On September 24, 1632, Propaganda merged the two Capuchin 
prefectures by extending the mission of New England to Acadia; 
this was done upon the request of the two prefects apostolic.® 


Father Leonard had been joint-prefect apostolic of the Capuchin 
missions in the Near East and in England since July 25, 1625. When 
in 1633 the decennial faculties of Pére Joseph as prefect of the 
Capuchin missions were to expire, the two prefects, Fathers Joseph 
and Leonard, were renominated by decree of Propaganda of June 
13, 1633, and continued in office for ten more years.” At the same 
time the extensive faculties granted to these prefects apostolic were 
renewed for ten years.” 


Before these faculties expired, however, the first of these prefects 
apostolic of New England and Acadia died in the palace of Cardinal 
Richelieu on December 18, 1638. Father Leonard then became sole 
prefect apostolic, and filled this office until October 1, 1639, when 
his resignation was accepted. On October 1, 1639, the provincial 
of the Capuchin Province of Paris, Father Honorat of Cugniéres, 
and Father Archangel of Fossez were nominated joint-prefects 
apostolic of New England and Acadia." On July 2, 1641, Father 
Pacificus Lescaille of Provins was nominated prefect of the New 
England and Acadian mission.” Finally, the provincials of the 
Capuchin Province of Paris were nominated by Propaganda as 
prefects apostolic from June 3, 1647, till the close of the Acadian 
mission in 1654. 


The Capuchin prefects of the prefecture of New England and 
Acadia exercised jurisdiction over Massachusetts Bay and western 
Maine to the Kennebec or Penobscot rivers from the very first estab- 
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lishment in 1630 to the close of the mission in 1654 and 1656. How 
much more was included in the prefecture, cannot be ascertained. 
On February 12, 1639, Father Hyacinth of Paris was nominated by 
the general of the order as superior of the Acadian mission which 
was defined as comprising “New France, Virginia, and Florida,” 
provinces which were thought to be joined to each other.”? Virginia 
in the geographical terminology of the seventeenth century denoted 
all English colonies of North America. In Mercator’s map of 1623, 
all the country lying between New France and Spanish Florida is 
described as Virginia; and as late as 1671 the country around 
Hudson Bay is called North Florida. Accordingly the terms, New 
France, Florida, and Virginia, are equivalent to the country adjoining 
New France in the north and south. The claim put forth by the 
writer elsewhere,” that the Acadian prefecture extended over the 
whole Atlantic coast as far south as Spanish Florida cannot be up- 
held. The prefect Father Leonard, who was better informed about 
the geography of the Acadian mission than the general and Friar 
Hyacinth, says in the obedience given to the latter simply that he is 
destined to go to New France and the neighboring countries.” 


However, the limits of the prefecture of Acadia were extended 
to the French West Indies on February 14, 1642. Father Pacificus of 
Provins petitioned Propaganda on October 17, 1641, to add to his 
prefecture of Canada all places of “North America, where there 
are living French people and where there are no other religious or 
secular priests.” He repeated his request on November 7, 1641, ask- 
ing that the word “Canada” in his nomination as prefect should be 
described as “comprising the whole continent of North America, 
where Frenchmen live and where there are no other religious.” 
Accordingly on February 14, 1642, Propaganda extended the pre- 
fecture of Father Pacificus “to all places of North America, where 
there will be living French people and to all New France with the 
same faculties.””° With this commission Father Pacificus went to 
the French West Indies and never came to North America, though 
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he henceforth continued to be styled “Prefect of the Capuchin 
Mission of Canada and North America.’”’”’ 


After the death of Friar Pacificus (May, 1648), the Acadian 
prefecture was again restricted to New England and Acadia. Cer- 
tainly, the Capuchins laboring in the Acadian mission did not know 
the accurate extent of the territory over which they held jurisdiction; 
the geographical notions were rather loose in those days, when the 
American continent was not yet fully explored. Father Pacificus’ 
classification of the Antilles as part of North America is a striking 
example of seventeenth-century geography. 


Yet the Capuchin missionaries of Acadia never forgot that the 
“Land of the Puritans” on Massachusetts Bay was part of their mis- 
sion field. As late as 1656 they claimed jurisdiction as far south of 
New France as Cape Cod. Father Ignatius of Paris, who had been 
laboring for eleven years in Maine and Nova Scotia, in his official 
report to Propaganda of the year 1656, describes the boundaries of 
the Acadian prefecture as “comprising that whole district which 
begins on its southern extremity with Cape Cod and is bounded on 
the north by the harbor of Gaspé.””® The permanent mission posts 
established by the Capuchins between 1632 and 1654 stretched from 
Castine, Maine, north to Bathurst on Chaleurs Bay, New Bruns- 
wick, and from St. John, New Brunswick, east to St. Peter’s, Cape 
Breton.” 


We append a list of all Capuchin prefects apostolic of New 
England and Acadia. They were all directly appointed by Prop- 
aganda and were granted extensive faculties to facilitate their 
ministrations to pagan Indians and Puritans. Since they were ordinary 
prelates they had ample faculties of subdelegation to their subjects. 
They were empowered to absolve from all reserved cases with the 
exception of one, to absolve from many censures, to say Mass in the 
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open upon a broken altar stone — they were granted the altar 
privilege every Monday — they could grant a plenary indulgence 
to penitents who went to confession the first time, etc.*° 


CAPUCHIN PREFECTS APOSTOLIC OF NEW ENGLAND 
AND EASTERN CANADA FROM 1630 TO 1656 


Pére Joseph of Paris, from November 22, 1630, to December 18, 1638. 

Father Leonard of Paris, from May 31, 1631, to December 18, 1638, 
conjointly with Pére Joseph, and then sole prefect apostolic till October 1, 
1639. 

Father Archangel of Fossez, from October 1, 1639, to June 3, 1647. 

Father Honorat of Cugniéres, provincial of the Paris province, from 
October 1, 1639, to 1643, conjointly with Father Archangel of Fossez. 

Father Silverius, provincial of the Paris province, conjointly with Father 
Archangel of Fossez, from 1643 to June 3, 1647. 


Father Pacificus of Provins, from July 2, 1641, to May, 1648. 


Father John Francis Sevin, provincial of the Paris province, from June 3, 
1647, to September 27, 1649, sole prefect apostolic. 


Father Martial of Paris, provincial and sole prefect apostolic from 
September 27, 1649, to 1652. Since February 21, 1650, he was also prefect 
of the mission of Virginia. 


The Provincial of the Paris Province from 1652 to 1655, name unknown, 
was also sole prefect apostolic of the prefectures of Acadia and Virginia. 

The prefects, Fathers Joseph of Paris, Leonard of Paris, Pacificus 
of Provins, and Silverius, were continued in office by reappointment. 
Propaganda instituted also a few vice-prefects in the Acadian mis- 
sion. Besides, Propaganda approved every one of the twenty-eight 
or thirty Fathers who labored in that mission. 

The account we have presented forms the first chapter of the 
history of the Church in British North America. The Roman author- 
ities did not lose sight of the emigrants settled on the distant shores 
of North America, though they were burdened with the task of 
restoring Catholicism in the European countries overrun by Protes- 
tantism. The spiritual care of the Catholics scattered in the Protestant 
colonies of America was just as much a matter of concern to the 
cardinals of Propaganda as the conversion of Indians. At the same 
time the Roman cardinals dreamed of a possible mass conversion of 
Puritans on account of their animosity to the Anglicans. It was not 
the fault of the cardinals of Propaganda directing the work at Rome 


80. Candide de Nant, of. cit., pp. 151 et seq. 
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that these high expectations were not realized. They must receive 
credit for having chosen the best means then available; they sent 
into the British colonies French and English missionaries who were 
placed under the then powerful French protectorate. The power 
of France at the English court was at its height in 1630, when the 
Catholic English Queen opened her chapel to the public service of 
the persecuted Catholics. The Roman authorities could not foresee 
that a change for the worse would soon blight their hopes. Though 
the net results of the missionary activity was even more disappointing 
in New England than on the British Isle, Propaganda deserves 
credit for having attempted what proved to be a failure. The 
establishment of the two Capuchin prefectures apostolic of New 
England and Virginia prove definitely that Propaganda organized 
the Church in New England ten years after the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in Massachusetts Bay and four years before the 
landing of Lord Baltimore’s settlers in Maryland. 


JOHN M. LENHART, O. F. M. Cap. 


St. Augustine Friary, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THE FORMA CORPOREITATIS OF DUNS SCOTUS 
AND MODERN SCIENCE 


I 


HE forma corporeitatis doctrine of Duns Scotus is best under- 

stood when viewed from the general frame of reference to 
which it belongs, namely his matter and form theory. 

Scotus in common with all Schoolmen believed that bodies are 
made up of two incomplete real principles, a primal matter and 
the substantial form. The primal matter is homogeneous in all 
bodies. An important group among the Scholastics, assuming a real 
distinction between essence and existence, allowed primal matter a 
real essence, but derived its act of existence from the substantial 
form. For Scotus primal matter, as a substantial co-principle created 
directly by God, possesses physical being and an existence of its own: 

Dico, igitur, quod mihi est contradictio, quod materia sit terminus crea- 
tionis et pars compositi et non habeat aliquod esse, cum tamen aliqua sit 
essentia. Quod enim aliqua essentia sit extra causam suam et quod non habeat 
aliquod esse, quo sit essentia, est mihi contradictio.! 

The substantial form constitutes a particular material substance 
by its union with primal matter. It gives the composite essence its 
existence and its specific properties. Thus when to primal matter 
is joined the form of fire it assumes the fire-nature; by the water 
form matter becomes water. But within the bosom of the compound 
primal matter itself retains its homogeneous integrity and existence 
underneath both forms: 


Materia licet sit sub forma ignis et aquae, tamen essentialiter et secundum 

se est prior utraque forma, ideo in illo priori non distinguitur secundum se, 
0 per se materia, ut quid, est omnino indistincta, nec distinguitur per 
ormam, quia prius essentialiter indistinctum, essentialiter non distinguitur 
per aliquod posterius, sed tantum per accidens; igitur materia aeris et ignis 
est modo penitur indistincta, et ut omnino indistincta recepit formas con- 
trarias; et per Consequens in eadem materia omnino indistincta, sunt simul 
formae contrariae.? 


There are four elements, namely fire, earth, air, and water, re- 
sulting from the union of the four elemental substantial forms with 


1. Opus Oxoniense II, d. 12, q. 1, n. 16; XII, 564, Paris Edition, 1895. 
2. Reportata Parisiensia, IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 15; XXIV, 121. 
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primal matter. These four basic elements combine in various ways 
and proportions, giving us thus the many members of the mineral 
world. The Schoolmen called these inorganic compounds mixta or 
mixtiones, terms corresponding to our modern conception of true 
chemical compounds. The substantial form of these compounds was 
called forma mixti or forma mixtionis. 

There are also organic compounds. The organisms of the living 
world are likewise derived from the four original elements. It is 
here that the forma corporeitatis of Scotus comes in. A living being 
is, of course, constituted such by its substantial form, the vital prin- 
ciple or soul. But the immediate material subject capable of receiv- 
ing the vital principle is not matter simply, but organized matter. 
This organization of matter represents a real constituent factor of 
the living nature. The organism is a definite structure, or mixtio; 
as such it must possess its formal principle. Scotus called that formal 
principle the forma corporeitatis 

It is precisely this definite organization which furnishes us with 
an immediate physical basis of life. Hence Scotus not infrequently 
substitutes the term forma organica.* He also calls it forma carnis.° 
This last expression reveals that Scotus, in agreement with the 
scientific views held commonly in his day, regarded the organism 
as a physical unit in the sense of a true compound. Thus the human 
body was regarded simply as a mass of flesh. At times Scotus merely 
employs the term forma mixtionis,’ showing plainly that he con- 
ceived the nature of the forma corporeitatis to be that of a sub- 
stantial form, whose function it was to give existence to the body 
while constituting it a structure immediately capable of receiving 
the vital form. 

How are the elements that make up the organism present in the 
body? Scotus makes the substantial form of a material compound 
replace the elemental forms. He argues that we must not admit 
plural forms without necessitating reasons. Now such reasons do 
not exist. For the activities of a compound are specifically different 
from those of the component elements, which shows that the forms 


3. Ox., IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 54 et seg.; XVII, 436 e¢ seq. 
4. Ox., Ill, d. 2, q. 3, n. 4; XIV, 152. 

5. Rep., IV, d. 44, q. 1, n. 6, 7; XXIV, 533. 

6. Ox., IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 38; XVII, 415. 
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of the elements are no longer present. Again, when elements enter 
into a union, the form of the resultant compound suffices, even as 
the elemental form suffices, to constitute the element: 


Non est pejees pluralitas sine necessitate; nihil autem cogit ponere 
pluralitatem elementorum vel formarum substantialium manere in mixto, quia 
non operatio, quae maxime concludit formam; non enim operatio mixti est 
ejusdem speciei cum aliqua operatione elementi; nec transmutatio nam forma 
elementi et forma mixti habent sufficientem entitatem, ut una sit terminus 
unius generationis et altera alterius.7 


Moreover, he continues, the elementary form is destined to con- 
stitute together with the matter a single subsisting nature. If several 
elementary forms were actually present in the compound, each would 
constitute a distinct reality. Thus we would have plural independent 
complete natures, for instance fire and water, simultaneously in a 
single subsistence. This cannot be. It is impossible that a single 
subsistence should have two substantial forms, of which one is not 
an ulterior perfection of the other: 


Item forma elementaria nata est cum materia constituere suppositum per 
se subsistens in genere substantiae; ergo si sint plures formae elementares 
in mixto, quaelibet constituet suppositum, et sic in omni mixto essent plura 
supposita, quia ibi erit suppositum aquae et suppositum ignis, quorum 
quodlibet natum est per se subsistere, quod est inconveniens; inconveniens 
etiam est, quod subsistens possit habere duas formas specificas, quarum una 
non est perfici ab alia.8 


The concluding observation, that it is impossible for a single 
subsistence to possess two substantial forms of which one is not an 
ulterior perfection of the other, permits us to understand how Scotus, 
while replacing the substantial forms of the elements which go to 
make up the organism by the forma corporeitatis, nevertheless re- 
tains that forma corporeitatis in the living individual, subsumed 
under the vital form without detriment to the true unity of the living 
nature. 


The principle of the unicity of the substantial form constitutes 
the metaphysical background against which the problem of the 
forma corporeitatis was fought out. St. Thomas maintains that a 
being can have but one substantial form, and that plural forms are 


7. Ox., Il, d. 15, n. 5; XIII, 11. 
8. Ox., II, d. 15, n. 5; XIII, 11. 
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incompatible with real unity of being. Thus, in the first of the four 
reasons advanced by him in defense of the unicity of the substantial 
form (as re-stated by Scotus) he argues: “Prima est, unius entis 
unum est esse, sed unum esse est ab una forma, ergo unius entis 
est una forma.”® 

He holds, therefore, that in the inorganic compounds of nature, 
the forma mixti or new substantial form replaces the elemental 
forms, uniting itself directly to the primal matter of the combining 
elements. Likewise, that in living beings the soul as substantial 
form of the body directly unites with the primary matter of the 
primordial elements constituting the organism on its material side, 
replacing every previous form. 

Scotus maintains the possibility of plural substantial forms in 
one composite reality, provided they be subordinated to one another, 
and the compatibility of these plural forms with the real unity of 
the resultant being: “Concedo primam propositionem quod unius 
entis unum est esse, sed secunda quod unum esse requirit tantum 
unam formarn neganda est. Nescio enim hanc fictionem, quod esse 
est aliquid superveniens essentiae non compositum, si essentia est 
composita.”’?° 

In other words, Scotus admits that an individual being must 
possess unity of being. But simplicity of nature is not required for 
unity. Just as real being may be simple or composite in essence, so 
likewise may be its existence. Scotus does not subscribe to the theory 
that existence or esse is something distinct from and superadded to 
real essence; moreover, something simple even when the essence is 
composite. In a composite being the existence of unum esse of the 
whole includes the existing partial entities. 

For St. Thomas, primal matter merely has a real essence; it re- 
ceives its existence from the form. Whereas, according to Scotus, 
as we saw above, the elemental substantial form gives existence only 
to the compound, not to primal matter, which as a substantial co- 
principle and physical reality, must have its own existence. Unitary 
being is thus the result of two actually existing co-principles. Sim- 
ilarly the material co-principle to be determined by a new form, 


9. Ox., IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 25; XIV, 395. 
10. Ox., IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 46; XVII, 429. 
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may be matter already possessing a form, provided this be a sub- 
ordinate form capable of being subsumed under a higher form, or, 
as Scotus puts it in the passage cited, provided uma est perfici ab 
alia.™ 

Scotus distinguishes two kinds of substantial forms. The one he 
calls an actus ultimus or an actus in se. Of this kind there can be 
only one in each being, as there can evidently be but one highest 
form which gives a being its ultimate and complete specific nature 
and existence. Otherwise a being could be simultaneously constituted 
in two distinct species. “Non potest eadem materia perfici simul 
sub duabus formis ultimis, quae dantur materiae esse completum.”’” 
And again he says: “Ex duobus actibus in se et inter se non fit per 
se unum.’”"? He expresses the same idea indirectly thus: “Ex duobus 
actibus, quorum unus non est potentia respectu alterius, non potest 
per se fieri unum.” 


A substantial form may be merely an actus partialis, that is, a 
subordinate form or principle of inferior perfection within a higher 
unity. After such an intermediate form has determined its matter, 
the compound resulting may, when designed and destined by the 
economy of nature for this union, in turn serve as potential prin- 
ciple to a higher substantial form and be raised by it to participation 
in a higher unity of being. 

Scotus says of the body of Christ: “Corpus Christi per se includit 
materiam, et ad minus formam unam mixti priorem intellectiva et 
per istam formam est in actu partiali, et est proximum receptivum 
animae intellectiva>, licet non sit per illam in genere corporis, ut 
corpus est genus, nisi per reductionem.”’’ In other words, the human 
body, which as essential co-principle constitutes together with the 
soul the human individual, possesses its own substantial form, i. e., 
a forma corporeitatis. And the réle of the forma corporeitatis as 
actus partialis is not to constitute simply a body, but to constitute a 
body which is to be the functional co-relate of the soul in a living 
being. It does not make the body a complete individual member 


11. Ox., II, d. 15, n. 5; XII, 11. 

12. Rep., I, d. 5, q. 2, n. 11; XXII, 135. 
13. Ox., IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 39; XVII, 420. 
14, Ox., IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 39; XVII, 420. 
15. Ox., IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 57; XVII, 437. 
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of any natural genus of bodies: this is done by the actus in se. It 
constitutes an organism destined for intrinsic completion by a soul. 
In metaphysical language, it constitutes the potential co-principle 
capable of receiving the soul as its proper and ultimate act: 


Universaliter in quolibet animato necesse est ponere illam formam, i 
corpus est corpus, aliam ab illa, qua est animatum; non autem loquor de illa, 
quae (qua?) est corpus, hoc est individuum corporis, quod est genus, nam 
quodcumque individuum sua forma taliter est corpus, ut corpus est genus, et 
habens corporeitatem, sed loquor de corpore, ut est altera pars compositi. 
Per hoc enim non est individuum, nec species in genere corporis, nec in genere 
substantiae, quod est superius, sed tantummodo per reductionem. Unde corpus, 
quod est altera pars manens quidem in esse suo proprio sine anima, habet per 
consequens formam, qua est corpus isto modo, et non habet animam, et ita 
illa forma necessario est alia ab anima; sed non est aliquod individuum sub 
genere corporis, nisi tantum per reductionem, ut pars, sicut nec anima separata 
est per se inferius ad substantiam, sed tantum per reductionem.'6 


In this way the unity of the human individual is safeguarded. 
A being need not be simple in nature, says Scotus, in order to possess 
essential unity. A composite being may have essential unity, even 
though it include parts possessing proper forms. Of course, the 


being as a whole is constituted by one ultimate form determining 
it to be a given specific nature. In this case such a higher composite 
being is constituted of two essential parts, namely its actus proprius 
or ultimate form causing it to be what it is, and the corresponding 
potentia propria which then includes primal matter under the pre- 
ceding or intermediate forms: 


Esse per se unum non determinat sibi esse simplex praecise. . .. Hoc modo 
esse totius compositi includit esse omnium partium, et includit multa esse 
partialia multarum partium vel formarum, sicut totum ens ex multis formis 
includit illas actualitates partiales. Si tamen omnino fiat vis in verbo, concedo 
= formale esse totius compositi est principaliter per unam formam, et illa 
orma est, qua totum compositum est hoc ens, ista autem est ultima adveniens 
omnibus praecedentibus; et hoc modo totum compositum dividitur in duas 
partes essentiales, in actum proprium, scilicet ultimam formam, qua est illud 
quod est, et propriam potentiam illius actus, quae includit materiam primam 
cum omnibus formis praecedentibus.!7 


Now the forma corporeitatis presents us with an exemplification 
of such a natural subordination and subsumption of forms. The 
living being results from the union of body and soul. Within this 


16. Ox., IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 54; XVII, 436. 
17. Ox., IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 46; XVII, 429. 
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unity the body, possessing its organic form and physical existence 
owing to the actus partialis of the forma corporeitatis, furnishes the 
immediate material basis or potency of life. The soul, as actus 
proprius or ultimate specific form, by uniting with the body, gives 
us the living human individual. And the transcendental character 
of the unity is guaranteed by nature herself who ordained body and 
soul for union with each other in this intrinsic essential relationship: 


“Homo componitur, ex corpore et anima, ut partibus ejus intrinsicis 
et essentialibus.’’!® 


II 


The forma corporeitatis has been regarded by many as a dis- 
tinctly Scotistic doctrine and invention. In reality Scotus, far from 
being an innovator, merely took up and continued the Franciscan 
pluralistic tradition in the form in which it reached him after a 
considerable period of doctrinal evolution. It was rather the doctrine 
of the unicity of the substantial form which represented a startling 
innovation to the academic circles of Paris and Oxford when it was 
first proposed by St. Thomas, as is attested to by the bitter opposi- 
tion it aroused among his contemporaries, both Dominican and 
Franciscan, and its official condemnation by Robert Kilwardby, 
Dominican Archbishop of Canterbury and Chancellor of Oxford 
University on March 18, 1277. 


The earlier thirteenth century Schoolmen had universally main- 
tained the compatibility of plural substantial forms in one composite 
reality, provided they were subordinated to one another. Albert the 
Great, the teacher of St. Thomas, permitted the elements entering 
a natural combination to retain their elemental forms, merely sub- 
suming them under the higher form; his words, often quoted, are: 
“Retinent quod habuerunt, sed intrinsecus adjunguntur tamquam 
materia, formae superiori.” St. Bonaventure also subsumes the 
elemental forms under the forma mixti in the mineral realm, or the 
forma corporeitatis in the organic compounds, and the latter in its 
turn under the vital form. Man is thus conceived by him as con- 
stituted of a series of hierarchically integrated forms.’ 


18. Rep., IV, d. 44, q. 1, n. 2; XXIV, 531. 
19. Opera Omnia, in II Sent., d. 13; II, 310 e¢ seg. And d. 17; Il, 423, 
Quaracchi Edn. 
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The disciples of St. Bonaventure, Walter of Bruges, Gilbert of 
Tournai, John Pecham, William de la Mare, and Mathew of Aqua- 
sparta, likewise subscribed to this same complete hierarchy of forms. 
So did Roger Marston and Vital du Four (the real author of the De 
Rerum Principio, falsely ascribed to Scotus). But with a later genera- 
tion of Franciscan teachers, Peter John Olivi, Richard of Middletown, 
and William of Ware, a new tendency appears in the Franciscan 
School towards an intermediate position between the out-and-out 
pluralism of St. Bonaventure and the unicity theory of St. Thomas. 
Thus we find Gonsalvus of Spain, the teacher of Scotus at Paris, 
propounding the theory of the plurality of forms limited to the 
forma corporeitatis in almost the same terms in which it is described 
by the Subtle Doctor. Scotus, then, merely took up and continued in 
his own brilliant way the Franciscan pluralistic tradition.” 


What special reasons does Scotus advance as proof for the ex- 
istence of the forma corporeitatis? 


Upon the departure of the soul at death, says Scotus, the human 
body persists in its identity. We have the same body or material 
reality we had before. Therefore the body has its own material 
form, distinct from that of the soul, by which it becomes a living 
body, since the formal effect of a form cannot remain after the 
departure of that form: 


Forma animae non manente corpus manet, et ideo universaliter in quo- 
libet animato necesse est ponere illam formam, qua corpus est corpus aliam ab 
illa, qua est animatum. . . . Unde corpus, quod est altera pars (sc. compositi) , 
manens quidem in esse suo proprio sine anima habet per consequens formam, 
qua est corpus isto modo, et non habet animam, et ita illa forma necessario est 
alia ab anima.?! 


Again, if we view the human nature of Christ as constituted 
directly of primal matter and His soul, then (such are the implica- 
tions of the argument) we must admit that His body received a new 
substantial form when His soul departed at death. In which case 
His dead body would be neither specifically nor numerically identical 
with His living body. Therefore such a view, says Scotus, does not 
safeguard sufficiently the identity of Christ’s body. 


20. Bernard Baudoux, O.F.M., “De Forma Corporeitatis Scotistica,” in 
Antonianum, 1938, pp. 445-44 
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Motus tenens conclusionem negativam hanc, quod in corpore Christi non 
est alia forma substantialis quam intellectiva ...non salvat sufficienter unita- 
tem rei contentae in Eucharistia, scilicet unitatem corporis Christi, quia sicut 
in existentia naturali, ita in Eucharistia erat idem corpus et mortuum et 
vivum.22 


Scotus presents still another argument whose import and flavor 
belong to the medieval world of thought. The antecedent implica- 
tions are, that if a living being were composed directly of primal 
matter and the living form, then the causes destroying life would 
have to generate at the same time a new substantial corporeal form 
since no corporeal reality can exist without its substantial form. 
Now, argues Scotus, different causes must produce different effects. 
But we always get the same effect by whatever causes and in what- 
ever manner life is destroyed, that is, the same kind of dead body. 
Since differing causes cannot have a homogeneous effect, nothing 
new, that is no new substantial form, is produced by the life-destroy- 
ing agencies. We simply have a derelict, a holdover bereft of life, 
in a word, the identical former body. Thus there will result the 
same dead body of an ox whether he be killed with a knife or by 
drowning or in any other way. 


Non potest esse regulariter idem effectus a quibuscumque et quantumque 
diversis agentibus; sed a quocumque et qualitercumque corrumpatur corpus 
vivum, dum tamen non statim reservatur in elementa, semper producitur cada- 
ver idem et ejusdem rationis, patet ad sensum, sed idem non potest esse 
terminus proprius actionis hujus et illius agentis; ergo non est novum pro- 
ductum per actionem corruptivam ipsius animati, sed est derelictum. Apparet 
istud in speciali, si bos per cultellum, submersionem, vel interfectionem vel 
aliis modis corrumpatur, semper derelinquitur idem cadaver, et ejusdem 
rationis.?5 


We may ask, is the forma corporeitatis a singular form for the 
entire organism? Biology recognizes not only distinct types of organ- 
isms, but it also finds different organs in one and the same organism; 
it even speaks of its tissues as different in kind. Some Scotistic 
authors hold that Scotus postulates only one organic form for the 
entire organism and its various parts. Others believe that the Subtle 
Doctor rather intended the term to be a collective term comprising 
a hierarchy of subordinate forms corresponding to the heterogeneous 


22. Ox., IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 31; XVII, 399. 
23. Ox., IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 38; XVII, 415. 
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parts of the body. They base their opinion on such passages as 
these: “Corpus illud [organicum] componitur ex multis partibus 
organicis et heterogeneis, quae distinctio partium requiritur propter 
multitudinem operationum.”** And: “Probabile est quod [organa 
sunt} distincta specie per formas substantiales.”?> More definitely: 
“Omne organum habet determinatam mixtionem,”** that is, the 
organs manifest differing proper structures. 


Ill 


How does the forma corporeitatis come into being? It is pro- 
duced by the parents in the process of natural generation: ““Agens 
naturale inducit dispositionem in corpore organico, scilicet perfectam 
organizationem et debitam elementorum complexionem, quae est 
dispositio necessitans simpliciter ad inductionem animae.””’ The 
primary agent is the father who by the instrumental power of his 
seed reproduces his form: “Virtus in semine est agens instrumentale, 
non enim agit in virtute propria, sed in virtute ejus a quo decidit 
semen, et ideo assimilatur agenti principali.”** In contradistinction 


to St. Thomas who allowed the mother merely a passive rdle, Scotus 
attributes a secondary active causality to the mother. Her main func- 
tion, however, consists in providing the materials to be transformed 
by the power of the male seminal principle into the body of the cff- 
spring: ““Praeterea, mater se habet active in generatione prolis.””? 


But we must not permit present-day notions of biology to color 
the picture. Modern biology teaches that the embryonic development 
of the offspring begins with the fertilized ovum, that is, with living 
organic matter derived from the living substance of the parents. 
It is, therefore, throughout a vital process. The medieval view, 
shared by Scotus in common with all the Schoolmen, believed the 
seminal fluid to be without life. It regarded the seed as a by-product 
of digestion, which never formed part of the living substance of the 
parent and, therefore, did not possess life: 


24. 

25. 

26. i ds . 

27. Ox., Ill, d. . 2, n. 13; XIV, 642. 
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“Semen est superfluum digestionis et numquam potest esse ali- 
quid de veritate humanae naturae illius, cujus est; nec praefuit, quia 
numquam fuit animatum.”*° Consequently the causality disposing 
the inorganic materials to the organized form required for the in- 
duction and functioning of the vital principle, is not a vital but a 
physical compounding causality. There is no immanent life present 
in the embryo prior to the induction of the vital principle. The body 
must first be given proper organization, that it may thus become a 
fit potential receptacle of the soul: “Anima non perficit nisi corpus 
dispositum et proportionatum.”>! 


St. Thomas, as is well-known, postulated a succession of vital 
principles in man.. When the active power of the paternal semen 
has sufficiently disposed the matter furnished by the mother, a veg- 
etative soul is generated in this fundamentally organized matter. 
After further perfection of organization the vegetative soul is re- 
placed by a sentient soul. Ultimately, when progressive organization 
has produced the heart, liver, and brain, God infuses the spiritual 


soul, which takes over the functions of the preceding vegetative and 
sentient vital principles. Thus at all times we have only one substan- 
tial form present in the body, directly informing materia prima.” 


According to Scotus all immanent life in the human embryo 
from the very beginning derives from the rational soul infused by 
God: “‘Sensitiva autem et vegetiva in homine eadem anima est cum 
intellectiva.”>? The parents, in the manner indicated above, prepare 
the organism. When this latter has acquired the proper human pat- 
tern, that is when the organs, flesh, heart, brain, etc., have been 
formed, the forma corporeitatis comes into being as the terminal 
product of this development: “‘Statim sequatur eam [i.e., formam 
corporeitatis} intellectiva in generatione.”** There is only a priority 
of nature, not one of time between the two: “Organizatio, quae im- 
mediate disponit ad animam intellectivam, non praecedit tempore 


. Rep. Il, d. 33, q. unica; XXIII, 160. 

. Ox., Ill, d. 16, q. 2, n. 11; XIV, 641. 

. Book II of Contra Gentiles, Chapter 89. 
. Ox., IV, d. 45, q. 1, n. 4; XX, 164. 

. Ox., IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 56; XVII, 437. 
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animationem.”** It is evident, then, that the forma corporeitatis of 
Scotus is in no sense a principle of biological evolution. It is merely 
a principle of essential constitution, a substantial one, to be sure, 
but purely a material forma mixtionis united to materia prima. Its 
role is to constitute the body, the companion of the soul. 


IV 


The question of one or plural forms has again become a prob- 
lem arousing keen controversy in our day, but under a different garb. 
The medieval mind was metaphysical in temperament. Its predom- 
inant preoccupations were analytical, and so it discussed the prob- 
lem of plural forms chiefly in terms of its metaphysical aspects. 
The modern mind is empirical. Hence today the question of plural 
forms has become primarily a problem of the interpretation of 
scientific data. New facts brought to light by the physical and 
biological sciences of our day, for instance the spectra and radio- 
active powers of the individual elements detected within the chemical 
compound, and the data of biological chemistry pointing to the per- 
sistence of chemical integrity within the living organism, challenge 
the modern scholastic philosopher and demand satisfactory explana- 
tion and incorporation into the traditional matter and form theory. 


The tendency of the medieval Scholastic mind with its fondness 
for metaphysical analysis, unfamiliar as it was with modern science 
and modern conceptions of chemistry and biology, naturally was to 
regard all changes as replacements of one essence by another. How- 
ever, those trained in chemical analysis and synthesis and biological 
research, are more apt to view these same changes as resulting from 
rearrangements of elementary atoms. Again, the Scholastic viewed 
ultimate mass as continuous, and consequently the unity of a material 
being and the continuity of its mass principle were closely linked 
ideas in his mind. However, our modern molecular conception of 
the ultimate physical structure of the universe, the reduction of the 
atom to a functional whole constituted of spatially discontinuous 
electrons, and the biological phenomenon of the red and white 
corpuscles wandering with considerable freedom among the tissues 


35. Ox., III, d. 2, q. 3, n. 4; XIV, 152. 
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of the body within the frame of the essential unity of our human 
nature — these considerations make it easier for us to visualize that 
an individual need not be continuous in mass structure, and that its 
unity may be compounded of plural co-ordinated distinct real 
principles. 

And so we find modern scholastic philosophers in ever-increas- 
ing numbers returning to the view of plural substantial forms, in 
the sense that they defend atomic integrity within the bosom of the 
mineral compound, and hold that the ultimate material constituents 
of the body remain substantially unaltered in their passage into 
and through and out of the cycle of man’s vegetative life, retaining 
their elemental substantial forms while becoming part of the one 
living, organic whole. To mention but a few names, we cite Dario, 
Descogs, Donat, Frank, Froebes. 

This does not mean that these authors appeal to the forma cor- 
poreitatis of Scotus. They agree with it, of couse, in denying the 
unicity theory of St. Thomas, and in maintaining that there are 
actually plural substantial forms in man. Moreover, they agree in 
postulating that from the union of a plurality of substantial prin- 
ciples or forms, each persisting in its own existence, there can arise 
one higher complete nature which is an unum esse simpliciter. In 
point of fact, their position resembles more nearly the view of 
Albert the Great and St. Bonaventure who permitted the elements 
to retain their elemental forms, subsuming them under the forma 
mixti; while Scotus admits only two substantial forms in man, the 
forma corporeitatis constituting his body, and the soul as vivifying 
form. As we saw above, Scotus replaces the elemental forms in a 
material compound by the forma mixti, and so unites his forma 
corporeitatis directly to materia prima. 

Since the days of Plato and Aristotle there has been a perennial 
quest for a key to the rhythm of the patent duality and the equally 
certain dynamic unity of the human nature, the question concerning 
the quality of the mysterious bond linking two worlds, the material 
body and the spiritual soul, in true unity of being. To express it 
in the terms of the matter and form theory: Granted that the soul 
is the immanent formal principle which by its union with the body 
constitutes the human individual, does this necessitate that it be also 
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the formal principle of the body with its complex constituents, or 
does the body as a material reality possess its own being and ex- 
istence within this union? St. Thomas, moved by his interpretation 
of certain metaphysical implications, decided in favor of the unicity 
of the substantial form in man. Scotus, on the basis of such aids of 
observation and speculation as his day afforded him, defended a 
plurality. And the modern authors mentioned, in the name of the 
facts brought to light by the physical and biological sciences of our 
day, again rally to the position of plurality. 

There is this difference. Scotus, sharing the scientific views of 
his day, regarded the body as a structural unit in the sense of a 
massive compound, as the altera pars compositi,>® and so postulated 
only one material form in addition to the spiritual soul in man. 
Modern authors, trained in present-day science, view the human body 
as an organized sum of material constituents which, during life, is 
in immanent union with and under the formal dynamic control of 
the soul, and so postulate many elementary material forms. But on 
the central issue of plurality versus unicity of the substantial form 
in man, they both agree. Consequently, if it be admitted today that 
scientific evidence points to the presence of atomic integrity, then 
Scotus, by his energetic and competent metaphysical defense of the 
position of plurality, brings able support to the modern scientific 
position by providing present-day scholastic authors with a satis- 
factory metaphysical substructure or rational theory enabling them to 
integrate the new facts into the traditional matter and form theory 
in an acceptable interpretation other than the rigid unicity of St. 
Thomas. Under these aspects, the forma corporeitatis theory of 
Duns Scotus retains its actuality in our day. 

There are also a number of more purely biological facts, in con- 
nection with which the Scotistic forma corporeitatis has recently been 
recalled. We refer to the modern methods of tissue culture, excised 
tissues kept alive and propagating in suitable media, e. g., the much- 
advertised experiments with human tissue made by Dr. Alexis 
Carrel. These separated cells continue to live and grow outside of 
the living organism in which they originated. To do this, they must 


36. Ox., IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 54; XVII, 436. 
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possess a principle of life. What and whence is this principle? The 
attention of American Catholic philosophers was first focussed upon 
this problem by an article from the pen of Father E. J. Wirt, con- 
tributed to the American Ecclesiastical Review in September, 1914, 
entitled “The Soul, the Only Principle of Life.” Much earnest 
thought, both here and abroad, has been devoted since then to the 
problem of formulating a satisfactory hypothesis capable of ex- 
plaining these facts and related phenomena suggested by the modern 
cellular theory, for instance, the life certainly present in the sperm 
and egg cells derived from the parent organism, at the moment of 
their meeting, prior to the infusion of the human soul.” In an at- 
tempt to find a solution, some have attributed to the individual cells 
of the body secondary principles of life enjoying limited autonomy, 
subordinated to the living organism as a whole. And they have 
pointed to the forma corporeitatis as a working model illustrating 
their theory. Whatever we may think of the plausibility of this 
solution, it is well to remember that Scotus knew nothing of plural 
elementary vital forms in the sense of the modern cellular theory. 
For him the rational soul is the unique principle of all life in man, 
vegetative, sentient, and rational. The forma corporeitatis, as he 
propounded it, is in no sense a biological principle, but purely a 
constituent principle of the concrete body: “Et ideo universaliter in 
quolibet animato necesse est ponere illam formam, qua corpus est 
corpus, aliam ab illa qua est animatum.”** 

A critical edition of the works of Scotus is now being prepared. 
We have limited our exposition of the forma corporeitatis to quota- 
tions taken from works which are definitely acknowledged as gen- 
uine. While supplying the historical and doctrinal setting, we have 
preferred to let the Subtle Doctor speak for himself wherever the 
continuity of the exposition permitted. The prophet Ezechiel at the 
command of God clothed the dry bones of the dead with flesh and, 
sending spirit into them, caused them to live. Even so, medieval 
doctrines and authors lie slumbering as dry absiract formulas in the 


37. A fuller statement of these recent biological data and the attempts to interpret 
them may be found in The Problem of One or Plural Substantial Forms in Man, by B. 
J. Campbell, O. F.M. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1940), pp. 106-117. 

38. Ox., IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 54; XVII, 436. 
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pages of our modern textbooks till someone comes along and 
breathes life into them. Then we behold them change before our 
eyes into the very motives and underlying living problems of our 
own day, and into vigorous personalities with warm hearts and 
penetrating minds, living in personal inner experience those self- 
same ultimate problems. It has been the modest endeavor of the 
present writer to do this for the forma corporeitatis of Duns Scotus. 


BERARD VocT, O. F. M. 
St. Anthony's Monastery, 
Butler, N. J. 





THE POOR CLARES IN GEORGETOWN: SECOND 
CONVENT OF WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES 


Georgetown was a thriving Maryland community in the years fol- 
lowing the close of the American Revolution. President Washington 
stated that the tobacco business made it rank as the greatest market 
in the State, if not the Union. Its wharves were thronged with sailing 
vessels bound for European ports, laden with tobacco and with wheat 
brought from the plantations in great Conestoga wagons drawn by 
six-horse teams, adorned with gay harness and jingling bells. On 
warm summer days, the taverns were filled with thirsty tobacco mer- 
chants, planters, and sea captains. It was on such a day in the Sum- 
mer of 1798 that the tavern patrons gazed out of the doors as the 
stage coach arrived from Baltimore — always an event of interest. 
They were startled at the appearance of three strangely dressed 
women, who alighted from the dusty coach. These ladies were black- 
veiled, wore coarse robes of greyish-brown material, and were girded 
at the waist by a white cord that had three knots tied in it. The more 
curious gazers were astonished when they noticed that these foreign 
women had sandals on their feet. These stage coach passengers were 
none other than Mother Marie de la Marche, Abbess of the Order 
of Saint Clare, and her two fellow religious, Sister Celeste le Blond 
de la Rochefoucault and Sister St. Luc. 


The Poor Clares had arrived in Georgetown’ to take up their 
residence there. In doing this they established the second convent 
for religious women founded in the territory that comprised the 
United States in 1798. The honor for founding the first convent in 


1. Georgetown (George Town) had been a Maryland borough until its incorporation 
into the District of Columbia by the Acts of Congress in 1790 and 1791, establishing 
the Federal Capital. 

I have referred to these nuns as Poor Clares throughout this paper, and believe it 
is correct to do so. Many have called Madame de la Marche and her companions 
“Capuchines.” If Madame de la Marche belonged to this branch of the Poor Clares, 
why is it that in her last will and testament she describes herself plainly as: “I, Marie 
de la Marche, Abbess of the Convent of the Order of St. Clare, formerly of the village 
of Tours in France, etc.”? Had she belonged to some particular branch or reform of 
the order would not this be the place for her to mention it? For the rest, the 
“Capuchines” may also be styled Poor Clares. 
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the new republic, goes to the Carmelites who opened a Carmel at 
Port Tobacco, Maryland, in 1790, several years before.” 

Abbess de la Marche and her companions were refugees from 
the French Reign of Terror. They were forced to abandon their 
convent home in Tours and to flee from the rapacious jaws of 
“Madame la Guillotine.” America seemed the logical place to find 
a peaceful refuge, and perhaps offer a chance of establishing their 
venerable order in the young republic.? The account of their trials, 
disappointments, and weary journeys throughout the New World, 
reads like a page taken from the ancient Greek classic, the Odyssey. 

It was from Tours, the famous pilgrimage center in France, 
where a great basilica honors the famous bishop and patron, St. 
Martin, that the first Franciscan Nuns or Poor Clares came to the 
United States in 1793. The Poor Clare Convent at Tours had been 
a project dear to the heart of Queen Louise of Lorraine, and was 
established under her patronage by her sister-in-law, the Duchess 
de Mercoeur, and especially by the initiative and zeal of the Duchess 
de Vendome, in the year 1637.4 The Poor Clares of Tours led holy 
and penitential lives within their peaceful cloister walls until the 
French Revolution. Many devout souls, not a few of whom were 
of noble rank, including Mother de la Marche and her two com- 
panions, had heeded the call of the Divine Spouse and donned the 
habit of St. Clare, to live under her strict rule. 


The first day of October, 1792, was a sorrowful day for these 
devout, cloistered souls. For on that day, they were forcibly expelled 
from their convent home in the name of “Liberty.” The Venerable 
Abbess, Mother de la Marche, and the Sisters Celeste and St. Luc 
managed to remain together after quitting their home. Disguised 
in secular dress and aided by some kind friends, they were able to 
reach the seaport of Havre-de-Grace. The fact that the fleeing 


2. B. Zimmerman, O.D.C., “Carmelites,” The Catholic Encyclopedia (Robert 
Appleton Co., New York, 1908), III, 368. 

3. Histoire Abrégée De L’Ordre de Sainte Claire D’Assise (Edition Des Mona- 
stéres Des Clarisses Colettines a Lyon et a Tournai, Société Saint Augustin, Desclee, 
De Brouwer et Cie, Lyon, 1906), II, 482. 

4, For the above information regarding the Tours Convent, I am indebted to 
Soeur Marie Madeleine du Sacre Coeur, Abbess of the present Poor Clare Convent 
at Tours, who incorporated into a private manuscript, as yet unpublished, the lectures 
of M. le Chanoine Bosseboeuf on Religious Foundations in Tours, delivered during 
the Winter of 1934 at Tours in France. 
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Clares were of noble rank as well as religious, made their danger 
twofold. Their journey thither was as adventurous as that of Dr. 
Manette’s in his escape from France, described so graphically in 
Dickens’ “Tale of Two Cities.” After a week of anxiety spent in 
this seaport, the harassed nuns were able to secure passage on a ship 
bound for Charleston, South Carolina. They sailed on November 4, 
1792, and after a long and stormy voyage arrived in Charleston on 
January 11, 1793. 

They did not stay long in Charleston. After several unpleasant 
incidents, due partly to their difficulty with English, and partly to 
the hostility of the non-Catholic residents of that southern port, they 
sailed for Baltimore. Upon their arrival Bishop Carroll cordially 
greeted them and helped them secure lodgings. It soon became 
evident that the only way that the Poor Clares could support them- 
selves would be by opening a school. This school did not last very 
long, since hardly any paying pupils could be induced to attend it. 
The nuns were advised to go to the Spanish Possessions, where per- 
haps they would be able to follow their vocation in the manner 
prescribed by their rule. 


They started overland to Pittsburgh, and arrived there after an- 
other difficult and dangerous eleven-day journey made by stage coach, 
horseback, and even occasionally on foot. They had to wait two 
months in Pittsburgh before they were able to get a boat and start 
the inland voyage that ultimately would bring them to New Orleans. 
Indians, bears, and dangerous sandbars did not add to the comfort 
of the abbess and her frightened companions on their trip down the 
Ohio and into the Mississippi River. 


When the Sisters arrived at Ste. Genevieve (now in Missouri), 
the people, being Catholic, rejoiced at the sight of the nuns. They 
even offered them a home in which they could live and teach.’ Al- 
though it looked as if the nuns had at last found the place they were 
searching for, politics were soon to start them on another journey. 
The governor of Louisiana gave explicit orders that they were to 


be brought to New Orleans, and even sent a boat to bring them 
there. 


5. F. J. Yealey, S. J., Sainte Genevieve, Story of Missouri’s Oldest Settlement (The 
Bicentennial Historical Committee, Sainte Genevieve, Missouri, 1935), p. 123. 
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At New Orleans the Clares were lodged with the Ursulines for 
two years; and the King of Spain granted them a very small pension. 
The abbess was quite sick, and the climate of New Orleans only 
aggravated her infirmities. Meanwhile the horizon had cleared a 
little in France. The danger there had entirely abated, wrote the 
abbess’ spiritual daughters who were still in France to their Mother. 
Nothing would please them better than to have her return to France 
and join them again. 

The three nuns decided to start on the way back to France. First 
they would sail to Havana, and from there to the United States 
where ships sailed regularly for France. When they arrived in 
Havana, they were well treated and found a good friend in the 
Sulpician Father Babad.° 


Despite the fact that the nuns were comfortably situated in 
Havana, they were still eager to rejoin their sisters in France and 
reopen the convent in Tours. Soon they were aboard a boat again, 
bound for Baltimore, where they arrived in the Spring of the year 
1797. 


The religious brethren of Father Babad, S.S., were naturally the 
first whom the Clares sought out in Baltimore. The Sulpicians at 
St. Mary’s Seminary were well informed of the true state of affairs 
in their native France. They strongly advised the nuns not to return 
to France, for the tide was turning again. A second Reign of Terror 
actually did commence in the Fall of 1797. 


At first the nuns sought a building in Baltimore that would be 
suitable for a convent. They had received generous financial help 
from their benefactors in Havana; and since it was imprudent to 
return to France, they decided to remain in the United States. 


The President of Georgetown College at this time was the Rev. 
William Dubourg, S. S.; and he was interested in these exiled nuns. 
It seems to have been at his suggestion that the Poor Clares came 
to settle in Georgetown, close to the College. Conditions there 
seemed to warrant the opening of a school for young ladies. The 


6. A. Boyer, S.S., “Three Poor Clares, Exiles in the United States During the 
French Revolution,” The Voice, XIII (May, 1936), pp. 7 et seg. (It is the translation 
of Father Babad’s Diary by Dr. Boyer that has furnished much of the material for 
this minute account of the Poor Clares and their trials.) 
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nuns did this in September, 1798, when they opened Georgetown 
Academy.’ The student of American Church History, as well as 
those interested in things Franciscan, will undoubtedly be agreeably 
surprised to learn that the historic Potomac port of Georgetown could 
boast of a Poor Clare Convent and Academy in 1798. 


The Clares rented a house from a Mr. John Threlkeld; and the 
following year, they were able, with their own funds together with 
a $300 loan from St. Mary's Seminary,® to purchase this house and 
property on the corner of Third and Fayette Streets (now designated 
as 35th and P Streets, N. W.). The newspaper advertisement of this 
property ran for several months in the Sentinel of Liberty, a George- 
town newspaper.? It gives an excellent description of the house 
and property purchased by the Poor Clares: 


FOR SALE: Together or separate, two handsome Dwelling Houses, sit- 
uated in George Town on the Potomac. They contain 5 rooms with fire- 
places, 4 bedchambers, 2 closets, and have two handsome piazzas, a kitchen 
near the house, a bake house, two rooms for domestics, a stable and coach 
house, a beautiful garden, ornamented with terraces, well grassed, a large 
fish pond supplied with a variety of fish and a spring of water, 150 young 
fruit trees, some beginning to bear, the whole finished and done in the 
strongest and neatest manner under a handsome and excellent enclosure con- 
taining 31/, lots, extending 180 feet on Fayette Street, and 192 feet on Third 
Street. For terms, apply John Threlkeld, George Town, June 25, 1799. 


Mr. Threlkeld besides being a prominent citizen of Georgetown, 
was also a successful real estate man. It may be that like those of 
modern realtors, his newspaper advertisement of choice properties 
for sale did more than justice to them. However, the corner lot and 
houses on it seemed just the place for a Poor Clare Convent. The 
stream running through the yard and the fish pond would help 
in supplying food for the daughters of St. Clare, whose rule forbids 
the use of flesh meat. Evidently the “150 young fruit trees, some 


7. G. P. Lathrop and R. H. Lathrop, A Story of Courage (Boston, 1894), pp. 149 
et seq. 

8. A. Boyer, S.S., loc. cit., p. 9. Father Boyer supplements the Babad account 
with extracts from the diary of the Rev. John M. Tessier, S.S., Treasurer of St. 
Mary’s Seminary at the time the Poor Clares arrived in Baltimore for the second time 
in 1797. The Tessier diary and also the Spanish manuscript of Father Babad are in 
the archives of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 

9. The advertisement appeared in The Sentinel of Liberty and George-Town and 
Washington Advertiser, issue of June 25, 1799. It is to be found in the Rare Book 
Collection, Library of Congress. 
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beginning to bear” must have been killed by blight or frost, for the 
orchard did not seem to help the nuns very much. They were soon 
in great need of food and other necessities. 


Towards the end of the year 1798, Bishop Carroll had appointed 
the Rev. Leonard Neale to succeed Father Dubourg, S.S., in the 
presidency of Georgetown College. When Father Neale (who later 
became the second archbishop of Baltimore) arrived in Georgetown, 
he found the Poor Clares living in the house on Fayette Street, where 
they kept a little school and thus endeavored to support themselves." 


In 1799, Father Neale sent to Philadelphia for three devoted 
religious friends from Ireland, who wished to found a convent under 
his direction. These three ladies were Miss Alice Lalor, Mrs. Maria 
McDermott, and Mrs. Louise Sharpe. For a few months they boarded 
with the Poor Clares and helped them conduct their little school. 
A short time afterwards, Father Neale bought the lot adjoining that 
of the Poor Clares, and there installed the “Pious Ladies,” as Miss 
Lalor and her companions were called."' The reason given for this 
separation from the Poor Clares was that Father Neale did not wish 
Miss Lalor and her companions to become Franciscan nuns. He felt 
called by a vision to found a sisterhood, but as yet he did not know 
what rule this community would follow. In the vision he had seen 
a group of black-garbed nuns, evidently not Poor Clares, since the 
latter wore a greyish-brown habit. A holy picture of St. Jane Chantal 
that happened to come to Father Neale later on, definitely cor- 
responded with the appearance of the nuns in the vision given to 
this pious priest. This incident led him to introduce the Visitation 
Order in America.’ 


Meanwhile the Poor Clares were struggling against the direst 
poverty. Their school was unsuccessful, and since the purchase of 
the property on Fayette Street had emptied their purse, they were 
far from being comfortably situated. It is narrated that once they 


10. J. P. McNeale, “Neale, Leonard,” The Catholic Encyclopedia (Robert Appleton 
Co., New York, 1911), X, 728. 

11. E. L. Dorsey, ‘Visitation Convent, Georgetown,” The Catholic Encyclopedia 
(Robert Appleton Co., New York, 1912), XV, 483. 

12. According to an unpublished manuscript entitled “The Annals of the George- 
town Visitation Convent” loaned to the author through the kindness of Sister Jane 
Chantal Leibell of the Georgetown Convent. This manuscript was prepared by the 
convent historian and is based on the data furnished by the archives of the convent. 
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had to sell a parrot which they kept as a pet (perhaps it was one 
of the few things they had brought with them from France) to secure 
food and save themselves from starvation.’ The abbess must have 
been a resourceful woman, for in her endeavor to support her little 
convent, she inserted the following advertisement in one of the 
Georgetown newspapers: 


George Town Academy. Madame de La Marche also informs the public 
that she has Excellent Waters for the cure of almost all kinds of Sore Eyes. 
There are bottles at half a dollar; and others at three quarters of a dollar 
according to the kind of sores they are to be applied to. — Directions will 
be given with bottles. She also has Salves for the cure of different sorts of 
sores, hurts, wounds, etc.!4 


The school conducted by Miss Lalor and her companions grad- 
ually took the place of the George Town Academy of the Poor 
Clares. The abbess was suffering from an old infirmity; and it ap- 
pears that in 1801 she went to Frederick Town, Maryland, hoping to 
regain her health there. At this time, May 18, 1801, she advertised 
in the newspapers for the sale of the convent; however, she did not 
sell it at this time.’ 


That fall, the abbess became so seriously ill that she had the 
following will drawn up: 


In the name of God, Amen. I, Marie de la Marche, Abbess of the Convent 
of the Order of St. Clair, formerly of the village of Tours in France, but 
now of Frederick-Town in Frederick County and State of Maryland, being 
of sound and disposing mind, memory and understanding but weak in body, 
knowing that it is appointed for all once to die, and calling to mind the 
uncertainty of the period thereof, do with a view of disposing of all worldly 
estate which I hold or am in any manner entitled to, make this my last will 
and testament in the manner following: 


First —I recommend my soul to that gracious God who gave it, and my 
body to the earth to be decently buried at the discretion of my executors 
herein-after named. 


Second —I give, devise, and bequeath unto my faithful friend Celeste 
le Blond de la Rochefoucault, a nun of the same order and society with 
myself and at this time living with me in Frederick-Town aforesaid, all the 


13. G. D. Ecker, A Portrait of Old Georgetown (Richmond, Va., 1933), p. 84. 

14. This advertisement appeared in The Sentinel of Liberty and George-Town and 
Washington Advertiser, issue of March 8, 1799. The paper was published twice a 
week on Tuesday and Friday in ““George-Town (Potomak).” It is to be found in the 
Rare Book Collection, Library of Congress. 

15. G. D. Ecker, op. cit., p. 85. 
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estate real and personal of what nature or kind and wheresoever situated, 
that I am entitled to or have any claim or interest in, to her and her heirs 
and assigns forever. 


I do hereby constitute and appoint the said Celeste le Blond de la 
Rochefoucault, Executrix of this my last will and testament, hereby revoking 
and annulling all former wills by me made. In witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand and seal this twenty-ninth day of October, eighteen 
hundred and one. {Signed} Marie de la Marche 


In the presence of ... Marie Francoise Chevalier, Viconte de Cornellon; 
Richard Potts; Eleanor Potts; Elizabeth Potts.16 

The abbess recovered from her illness and returned to George- 
town. She died there in the convent on Fayette Street, November 
20, 1804. According to Father Tessier’s diary, her remains were 
brought to Baltimore and buried in the cemetery of the Sulpician 
Fathers. Her funeral was one befitting an abbess; and it is stated 
that twenty priests assisted at the solemnities, quite a gathering for 

those days.’” 
With the death of the abbess, only two Poor Clares were left, 
and all hope of continuing a foundation in this country seemed 
shattered. 

Mother Celeste (the Celeste de la Rochefoucault of the abbess’ 
will) resolved to dispose of the property in Georgetown, and return 
to France. Bishop Neale made this possible when he entered into 
“An Indentured Covenant dated February 28, 1805.” This mortgage 
stipulated that $4,000 be paid in five instalments to Mother Celeste. 
A complementary deed was drawn up before two Justices of the 
Peace and filed on June 29, 1805, in the land records of Washington 
County. 

The chalice and ciborium that these nuns had brought with them 
from France, were given to their friends, the Sulpician Fathers at 
St. Mary’s Seminary, who promised to say 600 Masses for the repose 
of the late abbess’ soul.’® Thus the gold chalice and ciborium, both 
bearing the inscription ‘‘Ste. Claire” on their bases, were to remain 


16. The Will was probated and filed in the office of John Hewitt, Register of 
Wills for Washington County, D. C., February 25, 1805. 

17. A. Boyer, S.S., Joc. cit., p. 33. 

18. This information about the number of Masses to be said by the Sulpicians for 
the late abbess, is taken from some private letters of Rev. Arsenius Boyer, S.S., to 
Mother Stephanie Shea, former superioress of Georgetown Visitation Convent and 
loaned to the writer by Sister Jane Chantal Leibell, archivist of the same convent. 
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in America. Today the chalice is kept in the sacristy of the new St. 
Mary’s Seminary at Roland Park, Baltimore, and the ciborium is 
treasured at the Sisters’ Chapel of the venerable Old St. Mary’s on 
Paca Street. 


Mother Celeste sailed from New York on the brig Resolute in 
July, 1806, bound for her native land.’? She must have arrived there 
safely, for Bishop Neale made the last payment on the Poor Clare 
property in 1808. The money was sent to Mother Celeste by her 
agent, M. Carrere of Baltimore.” 


Bishop Neale installed Miss Lalor and her companions in the 
former Poor Clare Convent that he had purchased. He had drawn 
up an Ignatian Rule of Life for these Pious Ladies, and allowed 
them to wear a religious habit similar to that worn by the Carmelites 
at Port Tobacco, Maryland.”! 


A picture of St. Jane Frances Chantal, the Co-foundress of the 
Visitation Order, came by chance to Bishop Neale. He recognized 
the habit of St. Jane Frances as that which was worn by the nuns in 
the vision he had received many years before, and which had inspired 
him to found a religious sisterhood. Thus for a long time he sought 
everywhere for a copy of the Visitation Rule, but was unsuccessful 
in his quest. The Visitation Motherhouse at Annecy in France had 
perished in the French Revolution.” 


The very small library that the Poor Clares had brought with 
them from France, and which they had left in the Georgetown 
Convent, proved a valuable find to their successors, the Pious Ladies. 
Among the books in this library there was found in 1812 a copy of 
the Rule of the Visitation. Bishop Neale used this as a guide, and 
instituted a regular Visitation Community in the former Poor Clare 
Convent. The Papal Indult arrived in November, 1816; and Miss 
Alice Lalor, now known as Mother Theresa, made her solemn vows 
in the Visitation Order on December 28, 1816.73 With this event, 


19. Letter of Mother Celeste to the Rev. Dubourg, S.S., preserved in the archives 
of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 


20. Information taken from the correspondence of the Rev. Dr. Boyer and Mother 
Stephanie Shea, already cited. 

21. Annals of Georgetown Visitation Convent. 

22. Ibid. 

23. E. L. Dorsey, op. cit., p. 483. 
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the Visitation Convent became a solidly-established community. It 
still occupies the very spot where the Poor Clares had their convent. 

Today not a vestige of the Poor Clares’ original frame structure 
stands. Where the cottages formerly stood, there is now a square 
of many-storied red-brick buildings. The small lot has grown to 
138 acres in extent. Georgetown Visitation Convent is one of the 
finest girls’ schools in the land. 

It would be a fitting deed if some Catholic historical society, the 
Knights of Columbus or perhaps the Third Order of St. Francis, 
would erect a memorial tablet on the corner wall of the present 
convent. This would serve to remind posterity of the fact that exiled 
Daughters of St. Clare of Assisi had hallowed this location by a 
small convent founded in 1798; had opened the first Georgetown 
Academy; and that because of excessive poverty,and the death of 
the abbess, the convent was closed and the Poor <Aanes returned to 
France in 1806. 

The Poor Clare venture proved an einai undertaking; 
and the second convent for women, founded within the border of 
the United States as it existed in 1798, came to an end. Not until 
1875 was the Order of Poor Clares again permanently to appear 
on these shores.*4 The nuns who came later were able to establish 
successfully sixteen convents of their holy order in the United 
States,?> and today they are blessing our Church and Country by 
their penitential lives as contemplatives, following the ideals of St. 
Francis and St. Clare. 


GABRIEL J. NAUGHTEN, O. F. M. 


St. Bonaventure College 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


24. M. Fiege, O. F.M. Cap., The Princess of Poverty (Evansville, Indiana, 1900), 
p. 219. 

25. M. Nolan, O.F.M.Conv., Franciscan Educational Conference Report ( Reseda 
Educational Conference, Washin, on, D. C., 1936), XVIII, pp. 331 et seg.: and M. 
Poppy, O. F. M., The Fruitful Ideal (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1941), pp. 31- 32. 





THE ESSAY STYLE OF CHESTERTON 


O ESSAYIST of the twentieth century is more entertaining than 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton. G. K. C. has a place all by himself. 
Critics are unable to shove him into any pigeon hole; he is an only 
scholar of his own school. He is an eccentric essayist, in the sense 
that life seen through the eyes of wonder is eccentric. He is original. 
“He gave to the essay a form that was light and a thought that was 
heavy,” as Patrick Braybrooke well expresses it.’ 


Chesterton’s style sparkles like stardust. There is even serious 
danger of overlooking the elements of his great thought, while ad- 
miring the glitter of his goldleaf grammar. But G.K. would have 
one thing understood: 


I am one of these people [says he} who believe that you've got to be 
dominated by your moral slant. I’m no art-for-art’s-sake man. I am quite 
incapable of talking about Dutch gardens or the game of chess, but if I 
did, I have no doubt that what I would say or write about them would be 
colored by my view of the cosmos.” 

An x-ray of Chesterton’s essay style shows the picture of a 
splendid skeleton which a creator of genius had artistically pieced 
together. The skeleton of G. K.’s style is not unlike the skeleton of 
the colossal dinosaur in the U. S. National Museum. Chesterton had 
to shape his literary creation strange enough to shake some common 
sense back into men; and to jar a complacent world into the realiza- 
tion of the truisms of life which it had so willfully wastebasketed. 
There is nobody who knows Chesterton’s style so well as G. K. him- 
self. So, Priscilla-like, we will ask Gilbert to speak for himself as 
much as possible. 


CONTRAST 


Chesterton’s approach in presentation is through contrast. He 
writes: 


The saint is a medicine because he is an antidote. Indeed that is why 
the saint is often a martyr; he is mistaken for a poison because he is an 
antidote. He will generally be found restoring the world to sanity by ex- 
aggerating whatever the world neglects, which is by no means always the 


1. The Wisdom of G. K. Chesterton (Cecil Palmer, London, 1929), p. 112. 
2. Dilly Tante, Living Authors (H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1932), p. 69. 
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same element in every age. Yet each generation seeks its saint by instinct; 
and he is not what the people want, but rather what the people need.3 


Perhaps the paradox is the form of contrast he puts to use best. 
By his grasp of the paradox he holds his hands on the heartbeat of 
life. Therefore he reasons: 


An element of paradox runs through the whole of existence itself. It 
begins in the realm of ultimate physics and metaphysics, in the two facts 
that we cannot imagine a space that is infinite, and that we cannot imagine 
a space that is finite. It runs through the inmost complications of divinity, 
in that we cannot conceive that Christ in the wilderness was truly pure, 
unless we also conceive that He desired to sin. It runs, in the same manner, 
through all the minor! matters of morals, so that we cannot imagine courage 
existing except in conjunction with fear, or magnanimity existing except 
in conjunction with some temptation to meanness.‘ 


Like Benson, G. K. saw that, just as Christ was God and man, so 
was Christianity divine and human. Both Christ and His Church 
rest on a paradox. Even Chesterton, the agnostic youth, could under- 
stand the place of peace and war, optimism and pessimism, au- 
thority and liberty in the Catholic Church. He could see that the 
faith was always going to the dogs and that it was the dog that 
was dying. It was not difficult for him to size up Christianity’s 
enemies: the irrational rationalists, the material spiritualists, the 
self-appointed prophets of countless creeds. This is how he sums 
up the whole thing: 


And then in a quiet hour a strange thought struck me like a still thunder- 
bolt. There had suddenly come into my mind another explanation. Suppose 
we heard an unknown man spoken of by many men. Suppose we were puzzled 
to hear that some men said he was too tall and some too short; some ob- 
jected to his fatness, some lamented his leanness; some thought him too 
dark, and some too fair. One explanation (as has been already admitted) 
would be that he might be an odd shape. But there is another explanation. 
He might be the right shape. Outrageously tall men might feel him to be 
short. Very short men might feel him to be tall. Old bucks who are growing 
stout might consider him insufficiently filled out; old beaux who were 
growing thin might feel that he expanded beyond the narrow lines of ele- 
gance. Perhaps Swedes (who have pale hair like tow) called him a dark 
man, while negroes considered him distinctly blonde. Perhaps (in short) 
this extraordinary thing is really the ordinary thing; at least the normal 


3. G. K. Chesterton, Saint Thomas Aquinas (Sheed and Ward, New York, 1933), 
p. 6-7. 
4, G. K. Chesterton, Varied Types (Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1905), 
p. 46. 
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thing, the centre. Perhaps, after all, it is Christianity that is sane and all its 
critics that are mad — in various ways.° 


The above passage also points out his powerful practice of repeating, 
drumming, and driving home a single idea in a multitude of ways. 
Gerald Bullett in The Innocence of G. K. Chesterton takes his sub- 
ject to task for this repetition, which he considers a fault. 


Another telling type of contrast is his use of dissociation of ideas. 
By hammering his thought to atoms he lets us know, and forcibly 
too, that: 


It is one of the hundred answers to the fugitive perversion of modern 
“force” that the promptest and boldest agencies are also the most fragile 
or full of sensibility. The swiftest things are the softest things. A bird is 
active, because a bird is soft. A stone is helpless, because a stone is hard. 
The stone must by its own nature go downward, because hardness is weak- 
ness. The bird can of its own nature go upward, because fragility is force. 
In perfect force there is a kind of frivolity, an airiness that can maintain 
itself in the air. Modern investigators of miraculous history have solemnly 
admitted that a characteristic of the great saints is their power of “levitation.” 
They might go further; a characteristic of the great saints is their power 
of levity. Angels can fly because they can take themselves lightly.‘ 


This tugging and pulling apart of ideas leads finally either to 
the truth of sanity or the contradiction of insanity. Chesterton 
sagely says: 


The whole argument worked out ultimately to this: that the question 
is whether a man can be certain of anything at all. I think he can be certain, 
for if (as I said to my friend, furiously brandishing an empty bottle) it is 
impossible intellectually to entertain certainty, what is this certainty which 
it is impossible to entertain? If I have never experienced such a thing as 
certainty I cannot even say that a thing is not certain. Similarly, if I have 
never experienced such a thing as green I cannot even say that my nose 
is not green. It may be as green as possible for all I know, if I have really 
no experience of greenness.” 


Contrast is the backbone onto which Chesterton hinged the 
rest of his style. G.K. was a painter with pigments as well as a 
painter with phrases. He realized from his intimate knowledge of 
colors that black and white are art’s fundamentals. This knowledge 
stood him in splendid stead as a worker with words. With his 


. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy (Sheed and Ward, London, 1939), pp. 148-149. 

. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy (Sheed and Ward, London, 1939), p. 204. 

. K. Chesterton, Tremendous Trifles (Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 
. 34, 
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chiaroscurotic artistry he portrayed things in their lifelike lights 
and shadows. Chesterton was your silhouettist in style. 


ALLITERATION 


G.K. spices his style with alliteration. He revels in its rhythm. 
It even came to a point where he had to defend himself against the 
cautions of his critics. In his essay “An Apology for Buffoons’ he 
points out to a critic: 


If an English writer does not avoid it he is perpetually dragged into it 
when speaking rapidly or writing a great deal, by the whole trend and current 
of the English speech ; perhaps that is why the Anglo-Saxon poetry even down 
to Piers Plowman (which I enjoy hugely) was all alliteration. Anyhow, the 
tendency in popular and unconscious speech is quite obvious in phrases and 
proverbs and rhymes and catchwords and a thousand things. Time and tide, 
wind and water, fire and flood, waste not, want not, bag and baggage, spick 
and span, black and blue, deaf and dumb, the devil and the deep sea, when 
the wine is in the wit is out, in for a penny, in for a pound, a pig in a poke, 
a bee in a bonnet, a bat in a belfry, and so on through myriad fantastic 
changes of popular imagery.® 


Alliteration has in prose something of the soul-appeal of rhyme in 
poetry. There is music in such a sentence as this one lifted from 
Orthodoxy: “That transcendentalism by which all men live has pri- 
marily much of the position of the sun in the sky. We are conscious 
of it as a kind of splendid confusion; it is something both shining 
and shapeless, at once a blaze and a blur.” We love the rain when 
G.K. quaintly remarks that: “The skies seemed bending over and 
bawling in my ears.” Chesterton swore that he had no ear for music. 
But he had something better. He had a soul for music. I do not 
know what his vocal notes sounded like but his written words strike 
a stirring symphony. 

G.K. displays his aptitude for alliteration in the titles of his 
books of essays. Tremendous Trifles, What’s Wrong with the World, 
Utopia of Usurers, A Miscellany of Men, Fancies versus Fads, to 
mention but a few. Pick out any book of his essays at random. 
Fancies versus Fads for instance. Finger the table of contents and 
you will find that, of the thirty essays listed, no less than twenty- 


8. G. K. Chesterton, The Well and the Shallows (Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1935), pp. 2-3. 
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two have alliterative titles. Among the titles on the contents page of 
Fancies versus Fads ate such classics as: “The Fear of the Film,” 
“Prohibition and the Press,” “The Boredom of Butterflies,’ “The 
Terror of a Toy,” “The Pagoda of Progress,” “The Myth of the 
‘Mayflower.’ ” The same study could be made of Chesterton’s use 
of contrast in the choice of titles. 


EXAGGERATION 


G. K.’s sacred spectacles of imagination are always on his nose. 
The world is so strange that Chesterton could not understand how 
anybody could take it for granted; or better, how anybody could not 
take it as a thing which could have been not granted. Christ could 
not pick up a piece of fish or a loaf of bread without giving thanks 
to His Father. G. K. on his part asks if he “could not be grateful 
to Santa Claus when he put in my stockings the gift of two miracu- 
lous legs? We thank people for birthday presents of cigars and 
slippers. Can I thank no one for the birthday present of birth?” 
So, with Samson-like strength he began to shake the pillars of the 
universe. He played at croquet with the sun and the moon for balls 
and Jack the Giant Killer’s beanstalk for a bat. Anything to ease 
that surfeit of sameness which had cloyed the belly and befuddled 
the brain of the world. He gave virtue a voice, and a very attractive 
one at that. Maisie Ward rightly remarks that “an elementary lesson 
in the art of reading Chesterton is to expect the unexpected.”® 
Slow down when G.K. says that he was busy “learning all the 
Greek I had ever forgotten” or that “one is company, two is none” 
or that “I saw suddenly, as if by accident, something I was looking 
for — that is, something I did not expect to see.” 


Chesterton puts his driving idea across with the hyperbole. He 
walks through the fireworks’ display of spring and observes that 
the “blossoms are conflagrations of nature, silent explosions of her 
frightful energy ...they are freaks of the fierce humor of nature.” 
His insatiable and unending exuberance is the primary cause of 
these hyperboles. Looking at a baby, childlike Chesterton could 
not but burst forth: 


9. G. K. Chesterton, The Colored Lands (Sheed and Ward, New York, 1938), 
Introduction, p. 7. 
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Their top-heavy dignity is more touching than any humility; their 
solemnity gives us more hope for all things than a thousand carnivals of 
optimism; their large and lustrous eyes seem to hold all the stars in their 
astonishment; their fascinating absence of nose seems to give us the most 
perfect hint of the humor that awaits us in the kingdom of heaven.1° 


And in turn Chesterton’s itch for hyperbole makes him a perfect 
master in the artistry of grotesquerie. I defy any modern essayist to 


write me another such passage as the following. As he careens along 
in a cab, G. K. tells us his thoughts: 


The whole landscape seemed charging at me — and just missing me. The 

tall shining grass went by like showers of arrows; the very trees seemed like 
lances hurled at my heart, and shaving it by a hair’s breadth. Across some 
vast, smooth valley I saw a beech-tree by the white road stand up little and 
defiant. It grew bigger and bigger with blinding rapidity. It charged me 
like a tilting knight, seemed to hack at my head, and pass by. Sometimes, 
when we went round a curve of road, the effect was yet more awful. It seemed 
as if some tree or windmill swung round to smite like a boomerang. The sun 
by this time was a blazing fact; and I saw that all nature is chivalrous and 
militant. We do wrong to seek peace in Nature; we should rather seek the 
nobler sort of war; and see all the trees as green banners.1! 
Chesterton has something there. Other late essayists lack this some- 
thing; and it is too bad for the other essayists. G.K. would have 
been a great poet even had he never given us Lepanto or The Ballad 
of the White Horse. 


METAPHOR 


Just as Chesterton uses endless exaggeration so does he also 
use mountains of metaphors. With his consummate skill, using 
metaphors as marble, he builds a sort of Gothic cathedral (one of 
his first loves) of imagery-gargoyles and all. Creatures were sacra- 
mental to Chesterton. In his joy for symbolism he made the metaphor 
an able aid-de-camp. As Father Feeney puts it: ‘“Chesterton’s was 
the colorful approach to mysticism: to mystery by way of magic, to 
angels by way of fairies, to God the Father by way of Mother 
Goose.’”"? Metaphor, then, was G. K.’s ladder to mysticism. If proof 
there need be: 


10. G. K. Chesterton, The Defendant (Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 
1902), p. 117. 


11. G. K. Chesterton, Tremendous Trifles (Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 
1909), pp. 200-201. 

12. Leonard Feeney, ‘The Metaphysics of Chesterton,” Thought, Vol. XVII 
(1942), p. 29. : 
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Religion has had to provide that longest and strangest telescope — the 
telescope through which we could see the star upon which we dwelt. For 
the mind and eyes of the average man this world is as lost as Eden and as 
sunken as Atlantis. There runs a strange law through the length of human 
history — that men are continually tending to undervalue their environment, 
to undervalue their happiness, to undervalue themselves. The great sin of 
mankind, the sin typified by the fall of Adam is the tendency, not toward 
pride, but toward this weird and horrible humility." 


He stretched his metaphor into the allegory. In this he but copied 
Christ. Christ posed His parable of the Prodigal Son. G. K. attempted 
his allegory of “Homesick at Home.” The point of G. K.’s moral is 
epitomized at the end of the essay: 


He came down over the hillside and into the pinewood. Through the 
trees he could see the red and gold sunset settling down among the white 
farm-buildings and the green apple-branches. It was his home now. But it 
could not be his home till he had gone out from it and returned to it. Now 
he was the Prodigal Son.14 


The “Modern Scrooge” in Alarms and Discursions and “The Wild 
Goose Chase” in The Colored Lands are two of many more outstand- 
ing examples of his allegorical skill. Sometimes G. K. even elongated 
his allegory into the length of a novel; and called some of these 
novels, among others, Manalive, The Man Who Was Thursday, and 
The Napoleon of Notting Hill. 

Chesterton’s piling up of metaphors leads to his analogies: 


The fatal metaphor of progress, which means leaving things behind us, 
has utterly obscured the real idea of growth, which means leaving things 
inside us. The heart of the tree remains the same, however many rings are 
added to it; and a man cannot leave his heart behind by running hard with 
his legs. In the core of all culture are the things that may be said, in every 
sense, to be learned by heart.1> 


G. K. was a word architect apart from the ordinary, with a quaint 
mixture of materials in his mind. Gilbert had the heart of Francis 
and the head of Thomas. The critic is so charmed with his subject, 
when his subject is Chesterton, that he is tempted usually to do 
nothing but quote the #pse dixit of the author. 


P 7 G. K. Chesterton, The Defendant (Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 
1902), p. 3. 
14. G. K. Chesterton, The Colored Lands (Sheed and Ward, New York, 1938), 
p. 238. 
15. G. K. Chesterton, Fancies versus Fads (Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 
1923), p. 3. 
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EPIGRAM 


G. K. had a unique knack for making one sentence express a pro- 
found truth. He was an artist of epigram. His were not the cold 
coruscations of Oscar Wilde; but those glowing scintillations, which 
we love, forged by the bellows of faith and the fires of charity. He 
knew what was wrong with the world; for the world had but spurned 
the truisms which gush from the springs of reality. The world needed 
the waters of life. So G. K. set about restoring the simple truths to 
humanity. I do not know if he has succeeded in unsettling modernity 
from its elegant ennui; but his epigrams have become the favorite 
fillers for digests and magazines, and captions for books. Chesterton’s 
fertile brain was a mint for epigram. “The world,” he says, “has 
admitted the exception; and the exception has become the rule.” 
Or as you like it: “What is the matter with the modern world is the 
modern world; and the cure will come from another.” Here is one 
to match the latter: “Truth, of course, must of necessity be stranger 
than fiction, for we have made fiction to suit ourselves.” Or yet an- 
other: “The modern young man will never change his environment; 
for he will always change his mind.” And to cap it all: “But again, 
since the crank has not a true creed, but only an intellectual itch, he 
cares much more to be up and doing than to understand what he 
has done.” It would be a profitable business for some enterprising 
editor to compile a collection of the epigrams of Chesterton. 

Just as G. K. elongated the metaphor into the allegory, so does 
he expand the epigram into the surprise endings for his essays. 
“Look to the end” is a good rule for reading his essays. Here is the 
conclusion to G. K.’s essay on Francis: 


The general attitude of St. Francis like that of his Master, embodied a 
kind of terrible common sense. The famous remark of the Caterpillar in 
“Alice in Wonderland” — “Why not?” impresses us as his general motto. 
He could not see why he should not be on good terms with all things. The 
pomp of war and ambition, the great empire of the Middle Ages, and all 
its fellows begin to look tawdry and top-heavy, under the rationality of that 
innocent stare. His questions were blasting and devastating, like the ques- 
tions of a child. He would not have been afraid even of the nightmares of 
cosmogony, for he had no fear in him. To him the world was small, not 
because he had any views as to its size, but for the reason that gossiping 
ladies find it small, because so many relatives were to be found in it. If 
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you had taken him to the loneliest star that the madness of an astronomer 
can conceive, he would have only beheld in it the features of a new friend.'6 


WIT AND LAUGHTER 


Emile Cammaerts has dubbed G. K. the laughing prophet. Father 
Feeney has renamed him the laughing metaphysician. Gerald Bullett, 
Patrick Braybrooke, and Chesterton’s cohort of other critics over- 
whelmingly agree that G. K. is the merry knight of wit and humor. 
Chesterton rouses his readers with his jokes and puns and pleasan- 
tries. But let the jolly joker explain the joke: 


Now, it is not a sufficient explanation to say that the joke is silly: that 
is what they are for. If you ask some sincere and elemental person, a woman, 
for instance, what she thinks of a good sentence from Dickens, she will say 
that it is “‘too silly.” When Mr. Weller, senior, assured Mr. Weller, junior, 
that “circumvented,” was “a more tenderer word’ than “circumscribed,” 
the remark was at least as silly as it was sublime. It is vain, then, to object 
to “‘senseless jokes.” The very definition of a joke is that it need have no 
sense; except that one wild and supernatural sense which we call the sense 
of humor. Humor is meant, in a literal sense, to make game of man; that is, 
to dethrone him from his official dignity and hunt him like game. It is 
meant to remind us human beings that we have things about us as ungainly 
and ludicrous as the nose of the elephant or the neck of the giraffe. If 
laughter does not touch a sort of fundamental folly, it does not do its duty 
in bringing us back to an enormous and original simplicity. Nothing has 
been worse than the modern notion that a clever man can make a joke with- 
out taking part in it; without sharing in the general absurdity that such a 
situation creates. It is unpardonable conceit not to laugh at your own jokes. 
Joking is undignified; that is why it is so good for one’s soul. Do not fancy 
you can be a detached wit and avoid being a buffoon; you cannot. If you 
are the Court Jester you must be the Court Fool.!7 


Chesterton’s intimates admired the simplicity with which he chuckled 
at his own jokes. And in an unearthly manner he even took a solid 
pleasure in making Gilbert the butt of his own quips. 

Perhaps G.K.’s perfect pun is his classic anent the subject of 
pride: “Satan fell by the force of gravity.” With his pleasantries 
G. K. pushes his fingers into the ribs of laughter. In a remark attack- 
ing the so-called Emancipation of Women he chuckles: “Twenty 


16. G. K. Chesterton, Varied Types (Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 
1905), pp. 69-70. oe 

17. G. K. Chesterton, Alarms and Discursions (Dodd, Mead and Company, New 
York, 1911), pp. 232-233. 
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million young women rose to their feet with the cry “We will not 
be dictated to’: and proceeded to become stenographers.” Another 
time he observes that the onlookers “shuddered like nuns listening 
to blasphemies.” When the reader comes across such dainties he 
smiles broadly, slaps his leg, and goes so far as to shatter the sacro- 
sanct silence of the public library with the shout, “Gee, that’s 
powerful!” 


IDEA AND WORD JUGGLERY 


A criticism of Chesterton’s hallmarks of style would be incom- 
plete indeed without a reflection on his gift of idea and word jug- 
glery. Like Chesterton’s humor and dignity, his idea and word are 
parts of the same thing. They are like two lobes of the same brain, 
like husband and wife. Because G. K.’s ideas are original his words 
are rare, not in quantity (by no means!), but in quality. His whole 
make-up: effervescence of joy, facility of inventive expression, beatific 
imagination stare Argus-eyed through his words. Look at his sketch 
of Francis: 


In imagining the life of this sort of visionary vagabond, we may already 
get a glimpse also of the practical side of that ascetiscism which puzzles 
those who think themselves practical. A man had to be thin to pass always 
through the bars and out of the cage; he had to travel light in order to ride 
so fast and so far. It was the whole calculation, so to speak, of that innocent 
cunning, that the world was to be outflanked and outwitted by him, and be 
embarrassed about what to do with him. You could not threaten to starve 
a man who was ever striving to fast. You could not ruin him and reduce 
him to beggary, for he was already a beggar. There was a very lukewarm 
satisfaction even in beating him with a stick, when he only indulged in 
little leaps and cries of joy because indignity was his only dignity. You 
could not put his head in a halter without the risk of putting it in a halo.'8 


It is a fortunate thing for the world that Chesterton put away the 
palette and picked up the pen. I doubt if he could have mixed paints 
so well as he mixed words. And we did need a modern Dante more 
than a modern Michelangelo. You will search literature’s great 
essays a long time before you meet another such passage as the above 
with its magic of ideas and words. 


18. G. K. Chesterton, Saint Francis of Assisi (George H. Doran Company, New 
York, 1924), pp. 151-152. 





THE ESSAY STYLE OF CHESTERTON 


SUMMARY OF STYLE 


The thing we call the style of Gilbert Keith Chesterton, if at all 
reducible, is reducible to this: Chesterton approaches by contrast. 
His paradoxes, dissociation of ideas, and contradictions are his media 
for contrast. Alliteration lends lilt to his language. Exaggeration is 
a sort of sales appeal. He paints with the hyperbole and gives you 
grotesquerie. Metaphor is his way to sacramental symbolism. He 
stretches his metaphors into the allegory; and piles them up into 
analogies. Ideas are repeated in ten different ways. He fossilizes his 
philosophy in an epigram; expands the epigram into his surprise 
endings. His wit and laughter put personality into his style. Jokes, 
puns and pleasantries are his humor rousers. Exuberance of joy, 
facility of mind, and power of imagination are the athletic devices 
for his mental and verbal jugglery. So, like the massive bones of the 
Smithsonian’s dinosaur, is the colossal skeleton of Chesterton’s style 
pieced together. 


If you were to ask what primal force forged the style of 
Chesterton, I should answer that his style was the child of his huge 
and elemental sense of wonder at the things that might not be but 
are. We have been stuffed with the sights of wonderful things; 
we have lost the sense of the wonderful things that are at our elbows. 
G.K. said: “The world will never starve for want of wonders: but 
only for want of wonder.” And God gave him the grace to see that 
“there is a primeval light in which all stones are precious stones; 
a primeval darkness against which all flowers are as vivid as fire- 
works.” Gilbert Keith Chesterton is the ever-youthful knight of 
chivalry who rides down the road on his crusade to win back the 
world to the wonders that an infinite Artist has wrought. With 
that sparkling style for his banner and, “There are no uninteresting 
things in the world: Only uninterested people” for his battle cry, 
he rides down the road off into the fame and glory of one of his 
scarlet sunsets. 

MILEs SCHMITT, O. F. M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, 
Brookland, D. C. 





FRANCISCANA 


N GOOD authority we have it that Father Bughetti, O. F.M., heads a 
O commission which is to prepare a new edition of the works of St. 
Bernardine of Siena for the Saint’s centenary....In the fall of 1942, the 
Duns Scotus Commission expressed the hope of publishing the first volume 
of the critical edition of the Subtle Doctor's writings by the end of that year, 
and after that, three volumes every year. This critical edition is to appear in 
large volumes as well as in smaller format. ... Very Reverend Mathias Faust, 
O. F. M., Delegate General for North and Central America and Adjacent 
Parts, and Father Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., visited Mexico during the 
month of November, 1942, for the purpose of making an educational survey 
and reorganizing studies in the Franciscan colleges of Mexico. Returning, 
Father Thomas referred to Mexico as a Museum of Franciscan Art... . The 
Capuchin Commissariat of St. Louis in Canada was raised to the rank of a 
province in the autumn of 1942; and the Very Reverend Marie-Louis de 
Ritord was made the first minister provincial. The foundations for the new 
province were laid when French Capuchins came to Canada in 1890 to 
establish a refuge for their brethren in France who were threatened with 
expulsion, and in 1910 began to admit Canadian applicants to their ranks. 
The Belgian Capuchins also have several friaries in Canada. ... Because of 
the difficulty of communicating with Rome, Very Reverend Benno Aichinger, 
O. F. M. Cap., Ex-Definitor General and Ex-Provincial of St. Joseph Province, 
has been appointed Commissary General of the Capuchins in the United 
States and Canada. His councillors are the Very Reverend Claude Vogel, 
Provincial of St. Augustine Province and former Secretary of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference, and the Very Reverend Marie-Louis de Ritord of 
Canada. ... The library of Capuchin College, Brookland, D. C., has acquired 
a Latin catechism printed in Rome about 1492; it is one of four or five copies 
in existence.... The library of St. Augustine Capuchin Friary in Pittsburgh 
has come into the possession of a “confessional” written by St. Antonine of 
Florence and printed at Strassburg in 1490. ... The Archbishop of New York 
has presented to Friedsam Memorial Library, St. Bonaventure College, St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y., a genuine page of the Gutenberg Bible. 


Articles 


Noteworthy articles by friars in non-Franciscan periodicals include the 
following: “Spirit and Life,” by Father Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., S. T. D., 
Lect. Gen. S. S., in I'he Catholic Biblical Quarterly, January, 1943, pp. 6-16. 
It is the President’s Address to the Catholic Biblical Association at the closing 
session of its annual meeting held in Cleveland, September 2, 1942. The 
three points of this excellent paper are based on the statement of Alexander 
of Hales, who defines “Doctrina sacra” as being ‘a Deo, de Deo, et ductiva 
ad Deum.” ... “Irish Franciscan Libraries of the Past,” in Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, September, 1942, pp. 215-228; and “The Franciscan Library, 
Merchants’ Quay, Dublin,” in Journal of the Library Association of Ireland, 
September, 1942, pp. 29-37. Both are from the pen of Father Canice 
Mooney, O. F. M., M. A., B. Ph. (Louvain), and both are of great interest 
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and value, particularly to librarians and those who are engaged in research 
work. ... The twelfth instalment of “Pastoral Musings,” by Father Kilian J. 
Hennrich, O. F. M. Cap., concluded this series in Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review, September, 1942, pp. 1106-1115. In the following number of this 
review, October, 1942, the same author commenced a new series of articles 
entitled “The New Dispensation.” . . . Though they appeared in a newspaper, 
the Pittsburgh Catholic, two articles by Father John M. Lenhart, O. F. M. 
Cap., are not merely of ephemeral value but important historical contribu- 
tions. ‘Catholics in the Caucasus,” in the issues of August 20 and 27, 1942, 
presents an account of the work of Capuchins in Georgia from 1661 to 1845. 
“Capuchin Missions in North Africa,” in the issue of December 24, 1942, 
stresses Capuchin missionary work in Tunisia from 1624 to 1892, and con- 
cludes With the story of the conversion of John Howard Payne, author of 
Home, Sweet Home, by a Capuchin missionary in the hospital established by 
the Most Reverend Fidelis Sutter, Capuchin Bishop in Tunisia. In Social 
Justice Review, another article by the same author tells the life story of 
Andrew Kloman, founder of the Carnegie Steel Company, who belonged to 
the Capuchin parish of St. Augustine in Pittsburgh and died in his home, 
half a Block from the friary. 


Periodicals 


Almanach de S. Francois, 1943, is an attractive and profusely illustrated 
French annual published by the Franciscans in Canada, consisting of 80 pages 
and costing only 25 sous. Other periodicals published by the Franciscans 


of Canada, and listed on the cover of the Almanach, are: La Vie des 
Communautés Religieuses, La Revue Franciscaine, Les Missions Franciscaines, 
La Famille — L’Educateur, Culture, The Franciscan Review; all except the 
last mentioned are in the French language. 

Revista Eclesiastica Brasileira is a quarterly review for priests, written in 
the Portuguese language and edited by Father Thomas Borgmeier, O. F. M., 
of the Franciscan Friary at Petrépolis, in the state of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
It is both scholarly and comprehensive. The pages of the September, 1942, 
number (which is the third number of the second year) are numbered 569 
to 824. Not only Franciscans, but also members of other religious orders 
and of the secular clergy are among its contributors. The Bibliography pre- 
sented on the last pages contains several references to Franciscan Studies, 
Old and New Series. Testimonials from the Archbishop of Mexico, and the 
Bishops of Tehuantepec, Mexico, of Matagalpa, Nicaragua, and of Paracati, 
Minas, Brazil, are given on pp. 709-710. . . . Incidentally, it will be a matter 
of no little surprise for many to learn that there are 89 dioceses in Brazil 
alone, and no less than 198 in all of South America (cf. Edwin Ryan, The 
Church in the South American Republics [Bruce, Milwaukee, 1932}, pp. 
102-109). 


Father Thomas Borgmeier, O. F. M., is also editor of a scientific review 
which has gained international fame, Revista de Entomologia, published three 
times a year at Convento S. Antonio, Largo de Carioca, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Even a cursory perusal will show that it is an indispensable periodical publi- 
cation for all who are interested in the science of insects, particularly neo- 
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tropical fauna. Number 1-2 of volume 13 (August, 1942) has 224 pages, 
containing twelve scholarly articles (nine in English and three in Portuguese), 
besides communications and a comprehensive bibliography. The H. W. St. 


John and Company, 18 Pearl St., New York, N. Y., are the agents for this 
review in the United States. 


Other Franciscan periodical publications which have come to the editor's 
desk are literary productions of young friars in Franciscan seminaries: 
Albores Seraficos; Ensayos; Resurgimiento; D. S. P. A. Report; Round Table 
of Franciscan Research; Troubadour. The various articles which they offer 
are all excellent; but, since we cannot list them all, we shall select one title 
from each. Albores Seraficos, a quarterly now in its fourth year, is issued by 
the clerics of the Mexican Province of the Holy Gospel at Roger Bacon 
College, El Paso, Texas. The Spring, 1942, number has an article by Frater 
Juan Escobar, O. F. M., entitled: “La Devocion al Sagrada Corazon segun 
San Buenaventura.” ... Ensayos, a quarterly in its first year, is published by 
the clerics of the Franciscan Province of Michoacan, at St. Anthony’s 
Seminary, El Paso, Texas. One of the articles in the October-December 
number, 1942, is “La Doctrina de la Inmaculada Concepcién” by Frater 
Cristobal Mireles, O. F. M....Resurgimiento, still in its first year, appears 
every four months and is the work of the clerics of the Franciscan Province 
of Jalisco at Scotus College, Hebbronville, Texas. To the September- 
December, 1942, number, Frater Juan José Bailén, O. F.M., contributes 
“Algo sobre la Vida y Obras del Vble. Juan Duns Escoto.”... The 
D.S.P. A. Report, an annual in its sixth year, is prepared by the philosophy 
students of the Sacred Heart Province at Our Lady of Angels Seminary, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The topic, “Historical Development of Philosophy and 
Science and Their Correlation,” discussed by several writers, constitutes the 
main part of the 1942 issue.... Round Table of Franciscan Research, in its 
eighth year, is published by the clerics of the Capuchin Province of St. 
Joseph at St. Anthony Seminary, Marathon, Wisconsin. The November, 1942, 
number contains an article on “Duns Scotus and Capuchin Studies” by Frater 
Warren Schmidbauer.... Troubadour, in its sixth year, is a quarterly put 
out by the theology students at St. Joseph Seminary, Teutopolis, Illinois, 
Franciscan Province of the Sacred Heart. As in past years, it presents study- 
club outlines or inquiries on the Third Order: “Inquiry I, Founding a 
Fraternity,” is in the October, 1942, issue; “Inquiry II, Investiture and 
Profession,” and “Inquiry III, The Novitiate,” are in the Christmas, 1942, 
number. These two numbers also contain an English translation of the old 
Third Order Rule. 


Pamphlets 


Father Marcellus Manzo, O. F. M. Cap., Ph. D., of Our Lady of Sorrows 
Friary, New York City, is the author of a 23-page booklet on the Third Order, 
entitled San Francesco Ti Chiama....A short biography of the modern 
Franciscan Tertiary, Contardo Ferrini, whose beatification cause has just been 
completed, will be found in the 20-page pamphlet of St. Anthony Guild Press 
entitled Contardo Ferrini, A Modern Hero of the Faith....The story of the 
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Franciscan martyrs of the Boxer Persecution in China, whose beatification 
has likewise been assured, is presented in a 54-page pamphlet, Missionary 
Martyrs, published in 1937 by the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, North 
Providence, R. I. (Cf. also an article on these martyrs in Franciscan Herald 
and Forum, February, 1943, pp. 44-46.) . . . Saint Francis Solano, Apostle of 
Argentina and Peru (St. Anthony Guild Press) is a timely English adaptation 
by Father Marion Habig, O. F.M., of a recent German biography of this 
great American saint and missionary by the well-known historian, Father 
Otto Maas, O. F.M.... “A short course of theology for the ordinary lay- 
man” well describes a series of six pamphlets by Father Sebastian Weber, 
O. F. M. Conv., published by St. Anthony's Guild. The titles are: Butcher, 
Baker, Candlestickmaker — and Christ; Complete Religion; The Divine Art 
of Living; The Inside Story of God; The Mystery Inside Catholic Churches ; 
Superman and the Sacrament of Confirmation. ... Three other well-written 
pamphlets, published by St. Anthony’s Guild, are: Saint Francis, Lover of 
the Christ-Child, by Father Alexander Wyse, O.F.M.; Our Dead, by 
Father Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M.; and The Last Supper Every Day, by 
Father Valentine Long, O. F.M. Accurate historians will not agree with the 
latter that the one great event which he mentions is the only one which “‘has 
beaten the rule”; he himself calls attention to numerous other events which 
did not “pass away, and gradually their influence with them.” ... There are 
some “educated persons” who disregard pamphlet literature and believe that 
books alone are worthy of their attention. The pamphlets mentioned are 
proof that they are missing much that is worth while. 


Books 


The Better Life (Joseph F. Wagner, 1943, 260 pages), by Fr. Kilian J. 
Hennrich, O. F. M. Cap., discusses the doctrinal essence of Tertiarism, and 
is the first book of its kind. It is a revised edition of “Theology and 
Tertiarism,” a series of articles which appeared in Franciscan Herald and 
Forum, August, 1940, to May, 1942. Translations of the work into five 
foreign languages have been undertaken; and Latin sermon outlines based 
upon it have been published in Tertius Ordo... . Praying with the Poverello 
(Frederick Pustet Co., 1943, 210 pages), by Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener, 
S. N. D., paraphrases the Prayer for Peace ascribed to St, Francis of Assisi... . 
The Univocity of the Concept of Being in the Philosophy of John Duns 
Scotus, by Father Cyril Shircel, O. F.M., Ph. D., is a doctoral dissertation 
presented to the faculty of the Catholic University of America... . Father 
Mark Kennedy, O. F. M., is the author of the Commentary on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel in the companion volume of the revised New Testament, A 
Commentary on the New Testament (William H. Sadlier, Inc., New York). 
... Father Claude Kean, O. F.M., professor of music at St. Bonaventure 
College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., has prepared two male voice arrangements 
which have been published, and three more which will be published soon by 
the G. Schirmer Publishing Co. ... Trials and Triumphs (Longfellow Press, 
New York, 1942, 116 pages), by Msgr. J. J. Burke, is best described by the 
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subtitle: the Story of the difficulties, sorrows, and sufferings of the Sisters 
of the Third Order of St. Francis of Peoria....A triumph of the arts of 
the printer and the bookbinder is the new edition of the Missale Romano- 
Seraphicum, published by St. Anthony Guild Press in January, 1943. All 
new feasts are in their proper place, except one Mass, recently issued, which 
will be found at the end. Altar missals usually are very heavy; this one is 
remarkably light....St. Anthony’s Guild has also published a Franciscan 
Supplement to the Daily Missal, Containing Those Parts Proper to the 
Roman-Seraphic Missal (prayerbook size, 384 pages). The pages are 
divided into two columns, one having the Latin text and the other giving a 
good English translation. An excellent feature is the brief explanation of 
the feast, or short biography of the saint whose feast is celebrated, which 
introduces each Mass....The National Catholic Almanac (St. Anthony 
Guild Press) has been improved from year to year, so that now there is little 
left to criticize. The 1943 issue has 800 pages packed with useful informa- 
tion; it can be had with paper covers or bound as a book. The list of 
Catholic authors which appeared in former issues was more complete than 
the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, which has been substituted. Unless 
the Gallery’s Board of Governors “elects” an author, his name is not men- 
tioned, though he may have written more than a half dozen Catholic books; 
while others who have written far less, or little that is Catholic, or even 
books which can hardly be called truly Catholic are advertised as Living 
Catholic Authors. Of the Friars Minor in the whole world who are authors, 


only four Franciscans (Fathers A. Gemelli of Italy, V. Long, M. Poppy, 
and F, B. Steck) and two Capuchins (Fathers James of Ireland, and F. 
Kirsch) are listed as members; and two more Franciscans (Fathers A. Chavez 
and I. O’Brien) have been added. This is not fair to the others. More just 
is the Guide to Catholic Literature and the several series of The Book of 
Catholic Authors, published by W. Romig and Company, Detroit. 


Radio 


Father Cyprian Truss, O. F. M. Cap., on January 8, 1943, began a series 
of radio programs over WWRL in Woodside, Long Island. Entitled “From 
the Pilot’s Seat,” they were scheduled for Fridays from 10:45 till 11 P. M. 
Father Cyprian, an English Capuchin of St. Francis Friary, Providence, R. I., 
is known as a preacher and lecturer in the New York area. In the first 
World War he served as a pilot in the R. A. F. After the war he taught in 
a Jesuit college at Liverpool for four years, and then joined the Capuchins. 
He studied in England and Rome, and was a Lector of Philosophy at Olton, 
Birmingham, before coming to the United States seven years ago....On 
Columbus Day a special broadcast in honor of Christopher Columbus, under 
the auspices of the Olean Council, Knights of Columbus, was given over 
station WHDL. It consisted of a play written by Father Aubert A. Reilly, 
O.F.M., of the English Department of St. Bonaventure College, St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y., and directed by Father Claude Kean, O. F.M....In 
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September, 1942, the Catholic Evidence Guild of St. Francis commenced its 
second ten-months series of weekly broadcasts over station KSAL, Salina, 
Kansas. The speakers are members of the Capuchin order and the diocesan 
clergy. The series of the current year deals with the dogmatic teaching of 
the Church. In addition to the addresses and musical numbers, the Guild 
offers a number of dramatizations of Christian truths. These dramatic sketches 
are prepared by the clerics of St. Fidelis Seminary, Victoria, Kansas, and are 
presented on the air by Marymount College of Salina. Soon after his coming 
to the diocese, the Most Reverend Frank A. Thill, Bishop of Concordia, 
incorporated the Guild into the Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine and 
appointed Father Edwin Dorzweiler, O. F. M. Cap., director of its activities. 


Colleges 


Because of the present emergency, St. Bonaventure College, St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y., introduced a change of policy at the opening of the 
present school year, permitting women to attend day classes. In the past the 
attendance of women had been restricted to night or extension classes. . . .On 
November 2, 1942, the College began to offer Free War Training Courses, 
designed primarily for those employed in war industries. Over 200 students 
have been enrolled in these classes. . .. By the end of 1942, the faculty of the 
College had eight of its members in the Army and Navy Chaplain Corps. 

An institution that occupies a unique place in the field of Franciscan 
educational activity in America is St. Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas. This institution, which is one of the few Catholic, essen- 
tially military schools in the country, was recently purchased by the Capuchin 
Fathers from the Most Reverend Frank A. Thill, Bishop of Concordia, at the 
price of $300,000, The school, which is modern in every detail and possesses 
all up-to-date equipment, was opened in 1931 under the sponsorship of the 
Most Reverend Francis J. Tief, then Bishop of Concordia, and was staffed 
by Fathers of the Pennsylvania Province of Capuchins. Military training was 
its chief feature from the beginning; and the institution progressed to the 
extent that in 1935 it was recognized by the United States Government as 
an R.O.T.C. training center. At the present time the enrolment numbers 
285 cadets in senior high school and junior college, 150 of whom are 
boarders and the remainder, day students. The military training is under the 
direction of two United States Army officers, who supervise the military 
instruction. The cadets wear the uniform throughout the day and are subject 
to military discipline in all phases of their schedule. At the successful com- 
pletion of four years of such training the cadets receive the commission of 
Second Lieutenants in the United States Army Reserve Corps. Many of these 
Reserve officers have been called to service and are active on numerous battle 
fronts. A recent survey shows that the school has given to the Armed 
Services 210 men, among whom are 3 Lieutenant Colonels, 1 Major, 2 
Chaplains, 1 Captain, 57 Lieutenants, and 14 Sergeants. Besides offering a 
thorough course in military training, the Capuchin Fathers also include in 
their curriculum courses in pre-engineering, pre-medicine, and pre-law, Cadets 
aspiring to the priesthood receive special attention. The school includes among 
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its alumni quite a number of priests, both secular and religious. Both senior- 
high-school and junior-college departments are fully accredited. 


* * * 


Of the three papers mentioned in a note of the Table of Contents of the 
1942 Report of the Franciscan Educational Conference (Franciscan Studies, 
XXIII, 319), only one, “The Spirit of Franciscan Philosophy” by Father 
Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M., has been printed thus far (Franciscan Studies, 
XXIII, 217-237). The other two will appear in an early number. Their 
correct titles and authors are: “Saint Bonaventure, Defender of Christian 
Wisdom” by Father Patrick Robert, O. F.M., and “The Primacy of Charity 
in Franciscan Theology” by Father Cuthbert Gumbinger, O. F. M. Cap. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Addresses and Sermons, 1938-1942. By Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States. (Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. Pp. xi+404. Index of Names, Index of 
Places and Topics.) 


This work is the second volume of addresses published by the Apostolic 
Delegate, his first series of lectures appearing in 1938. As in the former 
volume, the number of talks and the variety of subject matter treated, disclose 
the industry and zealous piety of the Most Reverend author. 


A rapid glance at the Index of Topics reveals the x ig amazing 
theological erudition, and a perusal of the speeches themselves deepens this 
impression. The Archbishop has at his tongue’s end both the history of the 
Church Universal and that of the American Church. The historical narratives 
contained in Addresses and Sermons are, of course, necessarily brief, but the 
details selected for each account indicate thorough information. The history 
of about twenty dioceses in the United States is described in as many lectures, 
pertinent incidents making an areas description in each case. However, 
the prelate author not only displays a knowledge of the past; his quotations 


from the sermons of Pope Pius XII, when a Cardinal (p. 39), as well as such 
references as the one to Castafieda’s description of the labors of the 
Dominicans in Texas (p. 270), show his acquaintance with current literature. 
There are not many footnotes. The Apostolic Delegate has made his learning 


a part of himself. 


Those readers who have been in Rome will thank the Archbishop for his 
talk on Vatican City, refreshing their memories, as he does, and telling them 
many things they never knew about the Vatican and St. Peter’s. The Women’s 
Club of Clarke County, Va., to whom the s was delivered, must have 
been sitting on the edges of their chairs before the Delegate finished. The 
contents comprise a short résumé of the history of the temporal power of 
the Papacy, and a description of the most interesting things about St. Peter’s 
and the Vatican. The Most Reverend author’s information is as varied and 
colorful as the place he describes. 


The knowledge of the author is not confined to books. Here and there 
throughout the work one sees flashes of his knowledge of life. This is 
especially evident in his address at Louisville, Ky. (pp. 16-23). The im- 
pression made on the reader is that the lecturer’s acquaintance with the 
Southern Protestant’s state of mind is as definite and actual as that of a 
parish priest who has labored for years in the South. 


The absence of the elements of the oratorical style, of the tricks of the 
veteran platform artist, like the use of the question, of the imperative mood, 
of the exclamation, of parallel construction, is very noticeable throughout. 
The author allows his dignity as representative of the Holy See, and the 
theological, religious, and historical importance of his topic, to speak for 
themselves. His speech is just God’s word stated by an authentic medium in 
a pleasant and holy manner. The mental breadth of the Apostolic Delegate 
is displayed in this volume by the fact that, though he comes to us from a 
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Latin country, and is accustomed to a florid style of oratory, he has com- 
pletely understood and adopted the American form of eloquence. His is the 
quiet, intense, and friendly mood of the American speaker, whose very 
restraint heightens the conviction of reality. If W. J. Bryan was correct when 
he said that “eloquence is the speech of the man who knows what he is 
talking about, and means what he says,” the er Delegate is very 
eloquent. He speaks with the grave kindliness of a father addressing his 
children, knowing that what comes from the heart goes to the heart. 


One of the best forms of art is that which represents arrested action. The 
action is so vividly represented that one expects to see it continued; even as 
the one who looks intently at an artistic representation imagines that it is 
moving. For the same reason the best books are those which describe life as 
living, most interesting being the glimpses of the lives of the authors them- 
selves. The — book has the appeal of presenting a sort of cross-section 
of a busy and holy life. Following the Archbishop on his travels as he criss- 
crosses the country to speak at various places, realizing the great amount of 
time that was consumed in just traveling, noticing how well prepared the 
addresses are, and remembering that public aus forms only a small 
part of an Apostolic Delegate’s life — with all this in mind, the reader feels 
like one who peers into a half-lit room and sees a saint at his prayers. 


The author's ability to rise to an occasion is phenomenal. The occasions 
were most varied, running the gamut of ecclesiastical and religious functions 
and gatherings, from the installation of archbishops to meetings of alumni. 
Yet the reader always feels that the speaker has said just what should have 
been said in a pleasant, interesting, and straightforward manner. The book 
is an exemplification of Dupanloup’s rule that “the first element of per- 
suasive speech is the proper choice of the subject to be treated.” 


Perhaps the Union of Church and State will always remain an ideal. 
Perhaps it will never be possible to feel the benign influence of the Holy 
See on civil government exerted through the use of the indirect power, But 
if we can never have the City of God on earth through a union of the spiritual 
and temporal governments, one of the best ways of preventing a ape 
of God and Country is to have an articulate Apostolic Delegate publish books 
like Addresses and Sermons, interpreting the will of the Holy Father in a 
readable volume. 


MARTIN J. McCase, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 
Brookland, D. C. 


A Chronological Harmony of the Gospels. By Stephen J. Hartdegen, 
O. F.M., S.Scr.L. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 
xxviii-+224.) 


The life of Christ, as told in the simple language of the four Gospels, is 
a grand introduction to the history of the Catholic Church. It is, however, 
definitely more than this, for it is not only the life of the divine Founder of 
the Church, but it is the very heart and center of the vast treasure that 
theologians call the deposit of faith. It is, indeed, part of the Church herself. 
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To know the source of the divine life which ever pulsates in the Church, is to 
understand and appreciate better the entire spiritual structure of the Church, 
its harmony and beauty and its application to the individual as well as to 
society. 

In the trinity of man’s relation to God, to know, love, and serve Him, 
the life of Christ is the mirror of our divine Model, whose contemplation 
leads to union with God culminating in the Beatific Vision. Consequently, 
there is no study which will lead us more efficaciously to our sublime goal 
than the study of the four Gospels. For this study, Father Stephen J. 
Hartdegen’s A Chronological Harmony of the Gospels is particularly well 
adapted. Using the newly revised text of the Challoner-Rheims Version of 
the New Testament, he places parallel texts of the four Gospels side by side 
in chronological order, and as far as possible he mentions the approximate 
month and year of each event in a footnote. The Gospel narrative is divided 
into eight parts with a Prologue and an Epilogue, and each part is divided 
into chapters, bearing clearly-defined titles and subtitles for the various sub- 
divisions and episodes. All this makes for easy observation and comparison 
even for the casual reader. 

The book is well adapted also for a more scientific study of the life of 
Christ. The major problems, such as the date of Christ’s birth, the duration 
of His public ministry, and the day and year of His death, are briefly out- 
lined with pertinent references. A general bibliography, a table of contem- 
poraneous events in Jewish, Syrian, and Roman history, and several colored 
maps make the book ideal for the seminary course or for laymen’s study clubs. 

The arrangement of the work, moreover, will certainly appeal to preachers 
and busy pastors. The general index will enable them to find not only their 
favorite passages but also the related passages and other pertinent material. 

In my opinion every priest should keep this work close to his armchair, 
so that each day, if only for a few minutes, he may read and ponder devoutly 
the ever-living story of the God-Man: “If anyone thirst, let him come to me 
and drink. He who believes in me, as the Scripture says, ‘From within him 
there shall flow rivers of living water’” (John 7:37, 38). 


GERARD M. GREENEWALD, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Mary's Monastery, 


Herman, Pa. 


The Metaphysical Relation between Person and Liberty, and Its Application 
to Historical Liberalism and Totalitarianism. (A Dissertation Submitted 
to the Faculty of the School of Philosophy of the Catholic University of 
America in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy.) By Rudolf John Harvey, O.F.M. M.A. 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1942. 
Pp. xi+207). 

This is a valuable study, demonstrating in the very unfolding of its 
theme, the deep, organic connection between metaphysical thought and great 
movements of history. To discuss the metaphysics of Person and Liberty in 
concrete application to Liberalism and Totalitarianism is to reaffirm the 
undeniable but unfashionable truth that mankind always pays for its meta- 
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physical aberrations in pain and tears, that to violate or ignore the nature of 
reality is to expose oneself to its natural vengeance . The uncritical, who are 
content to dismiss metaphysics as unsubstantial speculation, will be irked by 
the cogent reminder contained in these pages, It will likewise displease those 
who have withdrawn into the Ivory Tower and disdain to soil the white 
garments of their “philosophy” by contact with life. In its large lines and 
on the example of a contemporary conflict, this book illustrates how fatal is 
the artificial divorce of Theory and Life. In this it does a most timely service. 

The book falls logically into three large sections. First, Historical 
Liberalism and Totalitarianism are factually examined and carefully analyzed 
according to the philosophical, political, and economic aspects and impli- 
cations. Secondly, the metaphysical principles are elaborated by force of 
which the concrete historical developments, called Historical Liberalism and 
Totalitarianism, can be fairly judged. It is shown that the nucleus of 
Liberalism is a falsely narrow and superficial concept of Human Liberty, 
postulated on the basis of a more or less implicit denial of the rational 
nature of man, in a word, on a denial of Personality. Consequently, human 
society is deprived of its proper dignity and purpose, and public authority 
retains but a negative and ever-waning function; the harmonious balance of 
individual and society is destroyed by overweighting in favor of the indi- 
vidual; and in the economic order rugged individualism and an irresponsible 
laissez-faire logically prevail. The breakdown of the true metaphysical struc- 
ture expresses itself historically in social disintegration and conflict. The 
result, logically predictable and historically verified, is chaos — the destruction 
of the Common Good. Personality, Liberty, Common Good — these are the 
hard knots of the tangled Liberalistic skein. 


The abyss of Totalitarianism calls to the abyss of Liberalism. Totalitarianism 
postulates a mythical Liberty, jealously kept in trust by the State, and, in its 
various forms, tyrannically subjugates the person to the so-called program of 
the collective; this system in its own way also involves a practical denial of 
human Personality. As a consequence, the true Common Good, politically and 
economically, is superseded by the subhuman program of a clique, brazenly 
put forth as the Will of the People or Race. Again, the crucial concepts are 
Personality, Liberty, Common Good. Hence, as valid principles of criticism 
the true concepts of Personality, Liberty, and Common are determined 
and explained. 


The third section of this dissertation applies these principles of criticism 
to historical’ Liberalism and Totalitarianism and effectively invalidates the 
utopian or messianic pretensions of either system. 


Let this summary of the contents of the book serve as a declaration of its 
solid value and timeliness. In its broad lines, the logical development com- 
mends itself to the mind. Within the separate sections, one misses somewhat 
the firmly-knit, logical progression, receives the impression of aphorisms and 
insights, strung together somewhat loosely. Also a certain sense of the repe- 
titious must be recorded. The description of Liberalism and Totalitarianism 
from utterances made by the respective protagonists seems just and ample. 
References to the works of the Angelic Doctor in elucidation of the common- 
sense principles of criticism are exhaustive enough to open to our gaze the 
breadth of the mind of Aquinas and his grasp of real issues involved in the 
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present conflict. The critique is more concerned with the sins of Liberalism 
and Totalitarianism than with the germs of truly human ideals which pulse 
feebly at the heart of these half-fashioned philosophies. Too, one may regret 
the easy, uncritical equation of Thomism and Scholasticism (p. vi, p. ix, 
p. 66). Scholasticism is too rich and varied a thing to be identified with one 
system, The variety of medieval philosophy alone is a refutation of such 
exclusivism. 


The comparison of Plato with Aristotle (p. vii) argues inexact historical 
information. It is difficult to overlook entirely the occasional, uncritical 
generalizations into which the author is run by his rhetoric, as for example 
(pp. viii-ix), when it is said of Thomism that, ‘Alone of its kind, it 
the nobility of the human spirit with its capacity to receive the vision of God. 
Alone of its kind, it teaches that Truth is a Christian thing, that the facts of 
economics” etc. etc. Is there no other theistic philosophy which recognizes 
as well as Thomism the nobility of the spirit d man? Is Thomism so very 
“unique in contradicting the policies of modernity which were sown in the 
foolishness of denying God and which are now reaping the foolishness of 
denying Man” (p. ix) ? 

The documentary proof for the author’s interpretation of Italian Fascism 
seems somewhat weak. It does not sufficiently take into account the fact that 
Mussolini’s utterances reveal a development and modification of thought over 
the years — which fact in itself poses a separate, knotty problem; that, in his 
case, as in the case of Nietzsche, regard must be had for a certain rhetorical or 
oratorical exaggeration of expression, which has the conscious purpose of 
shaking the souls of men out of complacent liberalistic lethargy. Relatively 
recent action of the Italian régime may well confirm the author’s general 
estimate, but the evidence adduced by him will not be wholly convincing to 
those who at first hand have experienced the notable differences between 
Italian and German totalitarianism. 


Page 68, line 1, seems to contain a misprint or omission that confuses 
the meaning of the definition of Substance, or else the formulation itself is 
open to misunderstanding. Perhaps the last part of the definition should be 
amended to read “... mot as in a subject of inhesion,” or more simply, 
““...as a subject of inhesion.” 


The whole is a difficult piece of work intelligently and successfully per- 
formed. Perhaps the best portions are those devoted to an analysis of 
Liberalism and Totalitarianism. 

PaciFic L. Hue, O. F. M. 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois 


Logica in Usum Scholarum. Auctore Gerard Esser, S.V.D. (Typis Domus 
Missionum ad St. Mariam, Techny, Ill. Pp. xvi+247.) 


This new textbook of Logic follows the customary arrangement of our 
neo-scholastic textbooks, though a considerable space is devoted to non-formal 
syllogisms, to demonstration, and to methodology. On many occasions the 
author tries to get in contact with modern ideas, to insert them, or to elim- 
inate them. This certainly augments the value of this primer in Logic. 
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In spite of all this, the present reviewer finds himself at a loss in regard 
to a just appreciation of this book. For to criticize it severely, as he is inclined 
to do, seems to be unjust. Father Esser has accumulated on more than two 
hundred pages the fruits of considerable reading, mostly, however, of neo- 
scholastic works on logic. Thus he presents a handy Latin textbook of that 
course in logic which is commonly taught in our Seminaries, and as such it 
may be welcomed by teachers who want a separate Latin textbook. But the 
present reviewer cannot recommend the so-called neo-scholastic logic, of 
which Father Esser’s textbook is a typical representative. For it is a fact 
that this so-called neo-scholastic logic is neither new nor Scholastic. It 
could be both, if only neo-scholastics would be more faithful to their 
Aristotelean and Scholastic tradition and more open-minded for modern 
developments of logic. The textbooks of our seminaries are still in the men- 
tality of seventeenth-to-nineteenth-century Scholasticism. 


For this, a summary proof may be sufficient: (1) The rationalistic period 
has “enriched” our textbooks with their intolerable burden of psychological, 
epistemological, and methodological accessories in which the real classical 
logic is almost drowned. (2) A clear distinction between logic as formal 
science and metaphysics as the first real science is usually blurred. (3) The 
treatment of modal syllogisms which are so important for our theology is 
usually relegated to a small appendix to the categorical syllogisms “‘de inesse.” 
(4) The originally rationalistic and deterministic principle of sufficient reason 
which never invaded classic Scholasticism is still haunting the neo-scholastic 
ground. 


To everyone who is still obsessed by this “first” principle we recommend 
the reading of Jos. De Vries, S. J., “Geschichtliches zum Streit um dei meta- 
physischen Prinzipien” (Scholastik, VI (1931), 196-221). The pure logic 
of the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Scholastics who developed the 
Aristotelean ideal of formality, has almost vanished from the field of our 
neo-scholastic logic, and we are exposing our ‘Ars artium” to the mockery 
of modern logicians who to a certain extent are more Aristotelean than we 
are, though, of course, this does not mean that they are Aristoteleans. 


To regain our scholastic logic it would be necessary to start with a clear 
notion of formality, to place syllogistics in the center and even at the begin- 
ning of our course and conclude with a theory of demonstration or of 
Aristotelean axiomatics. If this were done, we would be surprised to find 
ourselves in a condition of fruitful discussion of modern logic. As things 
stand now, we are completely helpless. 


Some remarks may be added concerning the “Index librorum qui in rebus 
logicis utiliter consuluntur.” Under “Thomas Aquinas, St.,” the Summa 
logicae is enumerated as one of the works. It is, however, non-authentic as 
are several others. The relatively excellent logic of Maritain is not listed, 
nor the textbook of Zacharias Van de Woestijne, O. F. M., though several 
other books without much, if any, bearing on logics are recommended. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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Conspectus Cosmologiae. Auctore J. A. McWilliams, S.J., Professore in 
Universitate Sti. Ludovici. (Typis The Modern Schoolman, St. Louis, 
Mo, Editio altera.) 


This is the second edition (July, 1942) of a work copyrighted by Father 
McWilliams in 1937. This Latin text is an abbreviation (69 pages) of the 
author's well-known English work, Cosmology. Brevity has been achieved by 
the omission of parts of the Arguments and Objections found in the larger 
English work. This Conspectus is virtually a Latin version of Cosmology, 
chapter for chapter. Since Father McWilliams’ Cosmology is one of the out- 
standing works in Cosmology — up-to-date in method and content — those 
who wish or need a Latin text in this field will appreciate Comspectus - 
Cosmologiae. 


BERTRAND J. CAMPBELL, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 


St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Homiletic Hints. By Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. (Englewood, N. J.: The 
Carmelite Press, 1942. Pp. 71.) 


Father Dolan has written this little work for seminarians and young 
priests. Perhaps its best recommendation is the fact that it contains nothing 
new, but it does summarize a wealth of practical and common-sense principles, 
which most preachers think they know but frequently violate. The brevity of 
the book will appeal to the priest who has the good-will, but lacks the time, 
to devote to a systematic checkup on his preaching. 


Since the scope of this book is strictly homiletic, it is unfair to expect 
some hints on voice culture. Yet it is this phase of the homiletic course which 
is often seriously neglected in our seminaries. The principles of the physical 
improvement of the voice, of the care of the voice and of the use of the 
voice are very important for priests, young and old; nevertheless, to judge 
from results, these principles are widely overlooked. How many priests, for 
instance, know how to condition their voices for the precious weekly sermon 
given before breakfast on Sunday morning? Some helpful hints are certainly 
needed here. While Father Dolan’s book will probably do much good in 
matters strictly homiletic, it is to be hoped that we will not have long to wait 
for a companion book of hints on sacerdotal voice culture. 


GERARD M. GREENEWALD, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Mary's Monastery, 


Herman, Pa. 


Essays on Catholic Education in the United States. Edited by Roy J. Deferrari, 
Ph.D., LL.D. (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University Press, 
1942. Pp. xi+556.) 


This is a companion and supplementary volume to Vital Problems of 
Catholic Education in the United States, which contains the “Jubilee Lectures 
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on Catholic Education” given in the Summer Session of 1939 at the Catholic 
University of America. 


These essays are grouped under the following headings: Fundamental 
Principles, Divisions of the Educational System, Professional Schools, Some 
Special Fields, and Catholic Education within Special Groups. Of the twenty- 
seven contributors to this collection, eleven are members of the teaching staff 
of the Catholic University of America. 

The historical aspect of their particular subject is strongly emphasized by 
most of the writers. Since they worked independently of one another, there 
is a certain amount of overlapping and repetition. Unless “Fundamental 
Principles” be taken in a very wide sense, the two excellent papers on 
“Organization of the Diocesan School System” and on “Education to 
Patriotism” hardly belong under this title. But this is merely a matter of 
classification, and does not in the least reduce the importance or the value 
of the book. 

The topics discussed are a fair sampling of Catholic educational problems 
and questions. The authors give a good picture of the past (in most cases a 
most glorious history), but they likewise express themselves frankly regarding 
the present status of Catholic education in the United States, point out its 
weaknesses, and indicate remedies and improvements. Their healthy criticism 
strikes the reader as both inspirational and encouraging. 


Several essays touch rather sore spots in our Catholic school system, for 
example the education of the handicapped, the feeble-minded, the Negroes, 
the blind, and the deaf. Fewer than three hundred thousand out of the 
thirteen million Negroes of this land are Catholics today, whereas there were 
about five hundred thousand Catholic Negroes in the South in 1860. Have 
we done our duty towards this race? Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has 
confessed his special affection for the Negro people dwelling among us, 
and has stated that he considers work done among them inspired by heaven. 
He has told us that the Negroes need special care and comfort in the field 
of religion and education, and that they are very deserving of it (Sertum 
Laetitiae, 14). 

There is room for an authoritative reference work on Catholic Education 
in English on the shelves of our libraries and reading places. It would help 
to “sell our schools” to the American public and create a better understanding 
of our endeavors and the sacrifices cf our people. God only knows when we 
shall be obliged to defend our Catholic schools as in the days of the Michigan 
and Oregon campaigns. Despite the war, in which Catholics are certainly 
doing their part nobly, the existence of the Catholic schools in England is 
being endangered at this present moment. We must not wait until the fight 
against our schools breaks out anew; we must prepare for the attack now. 

Perhaps these two volumes from the Catholic University Press will be 
the beginning of an encyclopedia of Catholic Education, or a series of hand- 
books of ready information on the subject, which may at the same time serve 
as an arsenal of Christian educational democracy. 


SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O. F. M. 


Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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College and University Library Consolidations. By Mildred Hawksworth 
Lowell, (Eugene, Oregon: Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
1942. Pp. vii+136. Paper.) 


When the New England Deposit Library in Boston began its codperative 
service on March 2, 1942, it brought into actual practice an idea which had 
been considered by librarians for several decades. More than thirty years ago 
(in 1909) ‘“‘Coérdination or Methods on Codperation” was selected as the 
theme of the annual Conference of the American Library Association. Yet, 
little was actually done about the idea until recent years. Competition between 
libraries rather than codperative planning has been the rule during the past. 
But today a new codperative spirit has inspired librarians, as is clearly evident 
from this study. 

The author attributes this growing trend towards codperation to several 
factors, among them the following: (1) The increasing magnitude of the 
world of print has become such, that no single library can begin to supply 
all the research materials needed by scholars and scientists. (2) The librarian’s 
sense of responsibility for meeting research needs has changed from purely 
local concern to regional and national scope. (3) The destruction of famous 
scholarly libraries in China and Europe, and the effect of the war on the book 
market, make it imperative for American libraries to preserve the recorded 
knowledge of the world. (4) Financial difficulties, which libraries faced 
during the depression, and are still encountering during the current defense 
efforts, have forced them to consider means other than purchase to supply 
necessary research materials. 


After briefly tracing the history of the codperative movement and the 
factors which have helped to bring it to the fore, the author sketches the 
main features, the trends, and the developments of library codperation as it 
relates to higher education. 


In the first chapter the author lists and explains each of seven distinct 
types of library codperation as found in this country today. She arranges 
these in ascending scale according to the degree of codperation: (1) Inter- 
library loans; (2) Codperative bibliographical and indexing projects, such 
as Union lists, surveys of library resources, Union catalogs and bibliographical 
centers; (3) Regional and national planning; (4) Codperation in various 
processes such as: purchasing, cataloging, and binding; (5) Library service 
furnished under contract; (6) Book storage centers; (7) Consolidations 
and mergers. 


The second chapter treats of four types of consolidation and the way in 
which they affect colleges and universities. Virtually every kind of library 
system which has attained any high degree of efficiency in library codperation 
is listed; also, the methods used by them to attain functional unity are 
explained. Beginning with the Claremont Colleges Libraries of California, 
consolidated in 1931, the chapter concludes with the latest codrdination of 
university library facilities made in 1940 and resulting in the “University 
Center” of Atlanta, Georgia. 

The third chapter of this study treats in some detail of a state-wide 
attempt at consolidation made in Oregon, which is as yet the only example 
of this type of library codperation. The author devotes almost fifty pages to 
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this unique experiment. This should prove as interesting to college and 
university presidents and faculty members as it is to librarians, especially 
now that there is so much talk about regionalization of higher education, 
“college clusters,” and specialization of educational institutions in certain 
subject areas. Presidents are beginning to abandon the old idea that a 
university must cover everything in the academic calendar, and are reorganiz- 
ing curricula and defining fields of concentration in order that institutions in 
any given area may supplement one another. Naturally these changes will 
have their influence on the libraries of such institutions. For that reason this 
thesis or study will prove interesting and helpful to both administrators and 
librarians who are looking ahead. It may not be an overstatement to say that 
the future of college and university libraries is closely related to the very 
theme of this study. Librarians who wish to study the — and obstacles, 
the benefits and advantages of consolidating, will do well to familiarize 
themselves with the wealth of information brought together in this one 
volume. This study will show how the wind is blowing in the field of 
education in general and in the library profession in particular. 


Originally written as a Master’s Thesis at the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago (1938-1939), this study has now been revised, 
expanded, and brought up to date for publication in book form. It is well 
worth much more than its nominal price of one dollar. The author deserves 
great praise for her fine piece of documented work in this new field, and she 
exhibits a well-balanced knowledge of the subject. She also betrays in her 
message an enthusiasm which can well be contagious. In addition to fourteen 


pertinent and informative tables, the volume also contains several maps, 
including one showing the location of the twelve Library Consolidations thus 
far established in the United States. Although there is no index, a good 
analytical table of contents proves to be a very good substitute. 


IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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The Martyrs of Florida (1513-1616) ; 
by Luis Gerénimo de Oré, O.F.M. 
translated, with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction, by Maynard 
Geiger, O. F. M. (Vol. XVIII). xx+ 
145 pp., $1.00. 


The original of this sympathetic account of the 
heroic Religious who christianized Florida gains 
much b Father Geiger’s carefully document 
pages of interpretation and verification. Here is 
added another authentic stanza to the epic of 
“the far-flung, spiritual battle-line of the Fran- 
ciscan Order’’ which in those times stretched 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


The Ludwig-Missionsverein and the 
Church in the United States (1838- 
1918); by Theodore Roemer, O.F.M. 
Cap., Ph.D. (Vol. XII). viii4+-161 
pp., $.75. 


As this study traces the historical contribution of 
one of the three great mission societies that were 
the principal benefactors of the Church in the 
United States, it records the concurrent and conse- 
lent foundation of many Religious Orders in 
is country, and yields valuable suggestions for 
further historical research. 


Ignatius Cardinal Persico, O.F.M. 
Cap.; by Donald Shearer, O. F. M. 
Cap., M.A., S.T.B.; and Pioneer 
Capuchin Missionaries in the 
United States (1784-1816); by Nor- 
bert H. Miller, O.F.M.Cap., M.A. 
(Vol. X). 158 pp., $.75. 


The first title is the dramatic biography of a 
Capuchin missionary who successively became 
Vicar Apostolic of Agra, India, where he was 
during the Sepoy Rebellion; missionary to the 
United States in the south during the Recon- 
struction Period; diplomatic envoy for the Holy 
See in Canada; returned to India again; was in 
reland during its ‘Plan of Campaign’’; and 
finally became a Cardinal at Rome. 





With a foreword on the origin of the Capuchin 
Order, the second title consists of short accounts 
of human heroism pitted in the name of the 
Lord against the discouragements and dangers 
that attended winning parts of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Louisiana to the Faith. 





Biographical Dictionary of the Fran- 
ciscans in Spanish Florida and 
Cuba (1528-1841); by Maynard Gei- 
ger, O.F.M., Ph.D. (Vol. XXI). 
xii+140 pp.; Paper, $1.50; Cloth, 
$2. 


The result of extensive and painstaking research, 
this work is an invaluable and welcome con- 
tribution to American and Franciscan history. 
As Father Geiger points out ‘‘a third of Spanish 
colonial history is missionary history,’’ though 
general histories hardly create that impression. 
More than seven hundred names of Franciscan 
friars who labored as missionaries in Spanish 
Florida and Cuba during a period of three hun- 
dred years and more, are listed. A series of four- 
teen important documents are appended, listing 
the Franciscan missions existing in Florida at 
different times; and several introductory chapters 
greatly enhance the value of the work. 


Pioneer Capuchin Letters; translated 
and edited by Theodore Roemer, 
O.F.M.Cap., Ph.D. (Vol. XVI). 
xii+160 pp., $1.00. 


Some thirty-two letters addressed to the two great 
Catholic Mission societies of Bavaria and Austria 
here tell a human interest story of achievement 
of the seemingly impossible in the establishment 
of the first permanent Capuchin foundation in the 
United States — that of Calvary Province of 
St. Joseph, Wisconsin. 


Pontificia Americana; a Documentary 
History of the Catholic Church in 
the United States (1784-1884); by 
Donald Shearer, O.F.M.Cap., M.A., 
S. T. B. (Vol. XI). xii+413 pp., 
$1.25. 


This volume presents chronologically a series of 
papal documents which testify to the supreme 
part played by the Holy See in the development 
of the Church in the United States. The work 
is interpolated with valuable historical summaries 
and many important references. 
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